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CHAPTER  I 

A  SMOULDERING  log  slipped  and  fell  in  the 
grate,  sending  a  thousand  bright  sparks  ca 
pering  up  the  chimney.  The  old  fox  terrier 
raised  her  head.  Then  presently  she  lifted  her 
overplump  body  from  the  cushion  on  which 
she  was  lying,  and  furtively  stretched  one  front 
paw,  then  the  other.  But  she  was  stiff  with 
rheumatism  and  when  she  tried  to  lift  her 
back,  every  movement  caused  her  to  give  a  lit 
tle  yelp  of  pain. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  hearth  an  old  Tom 
cat  opened  one  eye  and  blinked  a  reproachful 
glance  at  the  complainer.  He  too  knew  what 
it  was  to  suffer,  but  at  least  he  could  still  con 
trol  his  feelings.  In  days  gone  by  they  had 
been  bitter  enemies;  had  often  come  to  blows. 
But  age  had  put  an  end  to  these  activities, 
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T;  diminishing  their  animosity. 

The  parrot,  whose  head  was  tucked  down 
deep  in  his  plumage,  ruffled  his  bright  green 
feathers,  and  snapped  his  beak.  Slowly  a  city 
clock  chimed  the  half  hour  after  three. 

The  kettle  on  a  little  stand  near  the  grate 
merrily  boiled  over,  the  water  sputtering  on 
the  warm  hearth.  Then  presently  the  noise 
subsided  and  the  pet  animals  resumed  their 
nap,  lulled  by  its  rhythmical  purrings. 

The  apartment  in  which  they  were  so  peace 
fully  dozing  was  high  of  ceiling,  wood  pan 
elled,  and  painted  grey,  a  la  Pompadour.  The 
brass  mountings  of  the  old-fashioned,  heavy 
mahogany  furniture  shone  brightly,  denoting 
frequent  polishings,  constant  and  careful  at 
tention,  while  the  massive  Empire  clock  on 
the  chimney  piece  had  a  most  grave  and  ma 
jestic  air,  seeming  to  preside  over  the  whole 
room. 

The  sweep  of  the  long  rose  taffeta  window 
curtains  lent  to  the  stateliness  of  the  atmos 
phere,  just  as  the  much  worn,  velvet  covered 
armchair,  drawn  to  one  side  of  the  fireplace, 
bespoke  the  character  of  its  present  possessor. 

Everywhere  reigned  an  air  of  calm,  welcom 
ing  repose,  which  made  one  wish  to  linger 
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longer,  and  presently  gently  succumbing  to 
the  surroundings,  fall  lazily  into  one  of  the 
armchairs,  from  which  point  of  vantage  to  sur 
vey  the  old,  slightly  mildewed  engravings,  or 
the  oil  portraits  of  stately,  elderly,  much-be- 
wigged  gentlemen,  and  powdered  ladies  in  ruf 
fled  costume,  that  ornamented  the  walls. 

A  familiar  noise  now  completely  roused  the 
decrepit  pets.  The  fox  terrier  slowly  and  pain 
fully  made  her  way  towards  the  door,  which 
opened,  admitting  a  little  elderly  lady  who 
seemed  rather  to  glide  over  the  threshold. 
With  measured  and  precise,  but  at  the  same 
time  delicate  and  graceful  movements,  she 
came  forward,  stooped  and  caressed  her  faith 
ful  canine  friend  who,  satisfied,  returned  to 
her  cushion,  and  then  seating  herself  in  the 
armchair,  the  newcomer  took  up  a  little  leather- 
bound  religious  book  and  presently  was  lost  in 
its  contemplation. 

The  presence  of  this  frail  little  person,  who 
had  seemingly  slipped  into  the  room,  did  not 
in  the  least  disturb  the  harmonious  atmosphere. 
On  the  contrary,  she  added  to  its  perfection, 
so  like  was  she  to  the  group  of  objects  that  sur 
rounded  her,  all  become  related  through  long 
and  constant  association. 
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The  striking  of  the  clock,  and  from  time  to 
time  a  heavy  far  distant  rumble,  were  the  only 
sounds  that  broke  the  absolute  silence.  The 
china  and  porcelain  on  the  glass  shelves  of  the 
little  cabinets  would  gently  tinkle,  but  oh  so 
gently,  that  the  noise  was  scarcely  audible. 

Some  one  knocked  at  the  door. 

"Come  in." 

An  old,  much  wrinkled  servant  wearing  a 
starched  white  muslin  bonnet  entered  and  ap 
proached  her  mistress. 

"Mademoiselle,"  said  she,  "the  Captain 
would  like  to  know  if  Mademoiselle  can  re 
ceive  him?" 

"Why,  certainly,  Nanon.  Tell  him  to  come 
in." 

A  tall  blond  young  man  in  a  well-fitting, 
immaculate  uniform  strode  across  the  room. 
His  smile  was  affable,  his  manner  attentive. 

"I'm  not  disturbing  you,  Mademoiselle?" 
said  he,  glancing  at  her  book. 

"Not  in  the  least,  Captain.  Not  in  the  least. 
But  may  I  ask  you  in  turn  how  it  happens 
that  you  are  off  duty  so  early  to-day?" 

"Why,  you  see  we've  been  working  rather 
hard  this  last  week,  so  to-day  I'm  having  a 
little  vacation.  I  had  promised  myself  a  long 
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walk  in  the  country,  which  is  so  beautiful  about 
here  in  the  Autumn.  I  hoped  to  get  as  far  as 
the  Abbaye  de  Bossigny;  but  the  rain  caught 
me  just  as  I  was  crossing  the  bridge  on  the 
Meuse,  and  forced  me  to  retrace  my  steps." 

"I  can't  say  I  regret  the  inclement  weather 
since  it  has  procured  me  the  pleasure  of  yo'ur 
visit,  Captain.  But  feel  assured  of  my  sympa 
thy  if  it  has  really  deprived  you  of  a  pleasure. 
I  feel  certain  the  walk  would  have  done  you 
worlds  of  good.  You've  really  been  quite  over 
worked  lately.  I  hear  you  go  out  so  early  in 
the  morning  and  return  so  late  at  night." 

"Ah,  Mademoiselle,  the  joy  of  a  few  mo 
ments  in  your  society  is  worth  all  the  prome 
nades  in  your  suburbs,  which  nevertheless  are 
most  delightful." 

"Well,  then,  Captain,  I  am  very  much  flat 
tered,  and  shall  do  my  best  to  make  you  forget 
the  untimely  shower.  Come,  take  that  easy 
chair,  and  we  will  have  tea  and  toast  together. 
The  fog  is  quite  penetrating  and  I'm  sure  it 
will  warm  us  up.  You  know  by  this  time  that 
tobacco  does  not  bother  me  in  the  least,  so 
smoke  as  much  as  you  please  and  poke  the  fire 
to  your  heart's  content." 

"Thank  you,  Mademoiselle.  But  I  have  a 
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feeling  that  my  cigarettes  annoy  old  Myrza 
and  poor  Jacquot.  We  are  such  good  friends 
I  should  hate  to  tease  them.  And  if  you'll  al 
low  me,  I'll  have  my  orderly  serve  tea,  because 
you  know  how  I  dislike  disturbing  good  old 
Nanon." 

He  rose  and  walked  towards  the  door. 

Mademoiselle  protested  smilingly. 

"But,  Captain,  why " 

"I  should  be  still  more  distressed  if  you  were 
to  take  the  trouble,"  he  interrupted. 

And  opening  the  door  he  called  in  a  loud, 
commanding  voice: 

"Schwartzkopfen!" 

Steps  could  be  heard  approaching. 

An  instant  later  a  heavy  German  soldier  ap 
peared,  clicked  his  heels  and  saluted  his  su 
perior. 

"Bringen-sie  mir  zwei  tea  mit  brod  und  but 
ter,  schnelir  ordered  the  German  Officer,  who 
then  closed  the  door  and  returned  to  his  seat 
opposite  the  little  French  maiden  lady,  the 
conversation  soon  taking  on  a  genial  tone,  as 
between  all  well-bred  persons  who  exchange 
anecdotes  or  recall  impressions. 

Mademoiselle  Prune,  Marie-Therese  Prune, 
had  been  born  in  the  big  front  room  just  above 
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this  salon,  some  sixty-odd  years  previous.  Her 
mother  and  grandmother  before  her  had  like 
wise  opened  their  eyes  upon  this  world  in  that 
same  bed-chamber.  During  thirty  consecutive 
years  her  father  had  been  tax  receiver,  a  most 
honourable  and  coveted  government  post,  in 
this  little  provincial  city. 

Mademoiselle  Prune  had  had  one  sister,  who 
died  while  yet  a  child.  Her  father  had  passed 
away  when  Marie-Therese  was  thirty — her 
mother  ten  years  later.  Shortly  afterwards 
she  lost  her  father's  only  brother,  curate  in  a 
neighbouring  diocese;  then  two  maiden  cou 
sins  on  her  mother's  side.  So  for  the  last  dec 
ade  she  had  lived  entirely  alone,  save  for  old 
'Nanon,  who  had  been  thirty-five  years  in  her 
employ,  and  the  two  antiquated  pets  who  were 
destined  soon  to  disappear. 

Several  times  during  the  lifetime  of  her  par 
ents  there  had  been  offers  for  her  hand.  But 
matters  had  never  been  satisfactorily  arranged, 
and  as  she  felt  happy  at  home,  years  slipped 
away  and  she  found  herself  an  old  maid.  Her 
life  was  simple,  clear  and  limpid  as  the  crystal 
waters  of  a  brook,  deep  hidden  in  the  heart  of 
a  forest.  Each  morning  she  attended  Mass; 
went  to  market;  and  looked  after  her  house- 
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hold  duties.  At  certain  hours  she  worked  at 
her  tapestry  or  embroidery  frame;  at  certain 
others  she  sewed  on  clothing  for  the  poor.  At 
a  determined  time  she  read,  or  meditated  upon 
the  teachings  in  her  books  of  piety,  called 
upon,  or  received,  other  old  ladies  of  her  ac 
quaintance.  Thus  slowly,  gently,  but  surely 
her  life  ebbed  away.  Day  followed  day, 
month  followed  month,  year  followed  year — 
with  nothing  to  trouble  their  peaceful  mo 
notony. 

Her  modest  income  amply  sufficed  for  her 
personal  wants,  and  the  needs  of  her  charities. 
She  even  had  hidden  away  in  a  tiny  secret 
drawer  of  her  old  desk  a  little  pile  of  gold 
pieces,  lovingly  cherished,  and  to  which  she 
added  from  time  to  time.  Not  that  she  was 
miserly.  Not  at  all!  She  merely  did  it  be 
cause  she  had  seen  her  mother  and  grand 
mother  lay  aside  their  treasure,  because  she 
felt  their  example  worthy  of  imitation. 

The  Semaine  Religieuse  was  the  only  news 
paper  she  had  ever  read,  or,  indeed,  cared 
to  read.  The  news  it  contained  was  so  filtered, 
edulcorated  and  benignly  doled  out  that  even 
the  stirring  events  of  1914 — the  declaration  of 
war,  the  mobilisation,  hardly  disturbed  her; 
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and  then  merely  because  the  tocsin  rang,  and 
the  tocsin  only  rings  in  cases  of  extreme  emer 
gency.  Even  so,  the  flood  that  in  1890  had  in 
undated  the  lower  part  of  the  city  and  carried 
away  two  bridges,  was  the  catastrophe  that 
remained  clearest  graven  in  her  memory,  had 
made  the  deepest  impression  on  her  simple 
soul. 

In  this  austere  quarter  composed  of  deserted 
streets,  inhabited  chiefly  by  elderly  people, 
surrounded  on  three  sides  by  convents,  and  the 
cathedral  on  the  fourth,  the  noise  of  the  great 
outer  world  penetrates  with  great  difficulty 
when  it  is  not  entirely  deafened.  The  Arch 
bishop's  valet,  and  her  butcher's  son,  were  the 
only  men  of  Mademoiselle  Prune's  acquain 
tance  among  the  millions  who  sprang  to  answer 
the  country's  call  to  arms. 

War  declared,  life  continued  the  same  as 
before.  Nothing  seemed  changed  until  one 
night  Mademoiselle's  slumbers  were  disturbed 
by  a  dull  distant  rumbling.  Unusual  excite 
ment  reigned  on  the  cathedral  steps  as  the 
faithful  issued  from  the  first  Mass  the  follow 
ing  morning. 

"It's  the  big  guns,"  said  Mademoiselle  de 
Folembray. 
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"I  hardly  think  so.  It  was  so  warm  last 
evening,  it  was  more  than  likely  a  distant  thun 
der  storm." 

"It's  the  big  guns,"  again  insisted  Made 
moiselle  de  Folembray.  "I  can't  be  mistaken. 
It  sounds  exactly  as  it  did  in  1870." 

In  1870  Mademoiselle  Prune  recalled  that 
her  father  had  sent  his  wife  and  daughter  into 
Normandy.  The  war  over,  she  and  her  mother 
had  returned  to  find  him  safe  and  sound.  To 
be  sure  he  had  had  German  soldiers  quar 
tered  on  him  from  time  to  time,  but  they  had 
always  been  passing  troops.  The  old  lady  now 
looked  back  upon  that  trip  as  one  spent  in  a 
dirty,  disagreeable  country  which  she  did  not 
like,  and  where  she  and  her  mother  both  wept 
long  and  copiously  from  homesickness,  and  re 
gret  at  having  abandoned  her  father.  Aside 
from  a  pilgrimage  to  Lourdes,  she  had  never 
again  left  her  native  city. 

Towards  noon  the  rumbling  grew  closer,  the 
detonations  more  distinct.  There  could  no 
longer  be  a  doubt — it  was  the  guns !  The  bat 
tle  was  approaching.  The  neighbouring 
houses  soon  began  to  show  very  evident  signs 
of  panic.  Servants  ran  excitedly  from  room 
to  room,  closing  and  fastening  the  blinds  and 
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shutters.  Doors  slammed  noisily  in  every  di 
rection. 

At  one  o'clock  Mademoiselle  Morin  rang  the 
doorbell  and  explained  breathlessly  that  her 
brother-in-law,  the  notary,  had  reserved  a  place 
in  his  motor  for  Mademoiselle  Prune,  but  that 
he  could  take  no  baggage  and  must  have  an 
immediate  decision.  Mademoiselle  Prune  re 
fused. 

Mademoiselle  de  Folembray  made  her  es 
cape  in  the  little  wicker  dog-cart  drawn  by  her 
old  bay  pony  Almonzor;  one  by  one  all  the 
houses  in  the  street  were  deserted,  and  pres 
ently  the  little  city  regained  its  habitual  calm 
and  silence. 

Towards  nightfall  French  troops  entered 
the  city  and  were  billeted  on  the  remaining  in 
habitants.  Mademoiselle  and  Nanon  worked 
unceasingly  to  provide  resting  places  for  the 
foot-sore  and  weary,  some  of  whom  dropped 
down  on  the  floor  of  the  marble-paved  vesti 
bule,  and  instantly  fell  into  a  heavy  slumber, 
actually  barring  the  front  door.  The  two  old 
women  held  council  in  one  corner  of  the 
kitchen. 

Ought  they  to  go?  But  go  where?  And 
how?  were  the  questions  that  they  asked  each 
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other  time  and  again,  without  seeming  to  reach 
a  decision.  Their  discussion  was  cut  short  by 
the  sound  of  gunfire  in  the  streets.  The  sol 
diers  roused  themselves  and  prepared  for  the 
fray.  Mademoiselle  and  Nanon  retired  to  the 
cellar,  where  they  remained  in  ignorance  of 
what  was  transpiring  until  dawn  the  follow 
ing  morning. 

The  sound  of  heavy  and  repeated  knocks 
on  the  front  door  drew  them  from  their  re 
treat,  and  they  mounted  the  long  flight  of 
steps,  hastening  to  answer  the  summons. 

They  were  startled  at  the  sight  of  the  Ger 
man  uniform.  Nanon  attempted  to  shut  the 
door  but  the  soldiers  pressed  against  it,  all 
the  time  pantomiming  that  they  were  hungry, 
thirsty  and  sleepy.  Brute  force  was  about  to 
triumph  when  a  non-commissioned  officer  ap 
peared  and  drove  them  away.  Mademoiselle 
Prune's  home  was  to  be  occupied  by  officers 
only. 

The  discontented  troopers  took  vengeance 
by  breaking  in  Mademoiselle  de  Folembray's 
front  door,  and  looting  the  entire  house. 

Two  or  three  German  officers  at  length  ar 
rived  and  occupied  Mademoiselle  Prune's  bed 
rooms.  They  must  have  been  exhausted,  for 
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the  sound  of  their  snoring  filled  the  corridors, 
which  fairly  echoed.  They  left  the  same  eve 
ning  and  were  continuously  replaced  by  an 
ever-changing  series,  some  of  whom  were 
rough  and  insolent,  certain  among  them  dirty 
and  drunken,  still  others  haughty  and  distant. 
One  of  them  stole  two  miniatures  and  a  silver 
drinking  mug;  but  several  were  quite  polite 
and  civil,  so  that  at  length  Mademoiselle  Prune 
hardly  regretted  not  having  left  home,  espe 
cially  when  she  saw  the  condition  of  her  neigh 
bours'  dwellings,  thus  treated  merely  because 
there  was  no  owner  to  protect  them. 

From  then  until  January,  1916,  she  lodged 
many  and  all  kinds  of  officers.  Some  of  them 
remained  for  weeks  at  a  time,  others  stayed 
but  a  few  hours. 

It  was  one  winter  evening  of  the  last  men 
tioned  year  that  the  tall  young  officer  we  have 
already  met  arrived,  preceded  by  his  orderly. 
He  sent  in  his  card  to  Mademoiselle  Prune. 

Capitan  Hugo  Koenig. 

She  received  him,  and  as  the  officer  who  had 
just  taken  leave  after  a  month's  sojourn  had 
been  a  gouty,  grumbling  colonel,  the  old  lady 
was  most  agreeably  surprised  by  the  sight  of 
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this  handsome  fellow  who  bore  himself  so  po 
litely  and  spoke  such  excellent  French.  He 
explained  to  his  hostess  that  he  was  Captain 
of  the  Kommandatur  which  had  recently  been 
established  in  the  city,  that  undoubtedly  his 
stop  would  be  a  long  one.  He  openly  deplored 
the  laws  of  warfare  which  forced  him  to  im 
pose  upon  her  in  such  fashion  and  made  it  quite 
plain  that  he  did  not  intend  to  be  a  burden  to 
his  hostess,  begging  her  to  stipulate  the  con 
ditions  of  his  stay. 

Mademoiselle  was  deeply  touched  by  such 
delicate  attentions  on  the  part  of  an  enemy. 
The  officer's  predecessors  had  not  accustomed 
her  to  any  such  civility.  The  orderly  received 
instructions  to  place  himself  at  Mademoiselle's 
and  Nanon's  disposal,  to  make  himself  as  use 
ful  as  possible  about  the  house. 

Once  again  peace  and  calm  reigned  in  the 
old  homestead.  The  Captain  left  early  and 
returned  late.  His  orderly  relieved  Nanon 
of  all  the  heavy  work,  and  spent  his  entire 
time  brushing,  polishing  and  furbishing  what 
ever  he  might  deem  tarnished  or  neglected. 
This  permitted  Mademoiselle  to  resume  her 
sewing  and  to  take  interest  in  her  charitable 
work. 
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She  visited  the  sick,  looked  after  the  chil 
dren,  and  did  her  share  in  the  work-room  which 
had  been  organised  by  the  Dean  of  the  ca 
thedral. 

If  she  happened  to  meet  the  Captain  in  the 
street  he  always  saluted  her  most  respectfully, 
but  if  they  came  upon  each  other  in  her  vesti 
bule  he  never  failed  to  enquire  about  her 
health,  taking  the  time  to  go  into  detail,  and 
seeming  really  concerned  about  her  welfare. 

Once  during  the  summer  Mademoiselle  ob 
served  that  for  two  days  the  Captain  had  not 
left  his  room.  She  sought  information  from 
his  orderly,  who  announced  that  the  Captain 
was  ill.  He  had  a  high  temperature,  the  doc 
tor  visited  him  twice  daily. 

Suddenly  the  case  took  a  turn  for  the  worse. 
There  was  a  question  of  removing  the  pa 
tient  to  a  hospital.  Three  doctors  were  called 
into  consultation.  The  Captain  was  delirious 
and  his  military  nurse  never  left  his  bedside. 
A  serious  wound  received  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  had  been  the  cause  of  innumerable 
complications.  Such  indeed  was  the  news 
which  Nanon  brought  piece-meal  to  her  mis 
tress  ;  news  which  by  force  of  signs  and  deduc- 
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tions  she  had  been  able  to  drag  out  of 
Schwartzkopfen,  the  Captain's  orderly. 

It  was  thus  that  Mademoiselle  learned  that 
her  guest  was  the  son  of  a  wealthy  Branden 
burg  merchant;  that  he  was  engaged  to  be 
married,  and  was  barely  thirty-two  years  old. 

"Poor  boy,"  murmured  sympathetic  old  Na- 
non.  "It's  a  pity  to  see  him  in  such  condi 
tion.  I  just  helped  his  orderly  to  carry  a  table 
into  his  room.  He's  very  pale  and  feeble, 
Mademoiselle  would  barely  recognise  him,  I'm 


sure." 


Thus  Nanon  entered  the  sick  room  each 
morning.  She  would  shake  up  the  mattress 
and  make  the  bed,  while  the  two  men  lifted  and 
held  their  patient.  Then  she  would  smooth 
his  pillow,  gently  raise  him  while  he  drank, 
or  arrange  the  curtains  so  that  light  would  not 
shine  in  his  eyes. 

"Men  are  so  clumsy  about  nursing,"  she 
would  explain  as  though  to  excuse  her  inter 
est.  "Especially  those  two  up  there.  Besides 
I  could  never  see  a  Christian  suffer  without 
lending  him  a  hand.  No  indeed  I  couldn't!" 

It  was  this  inborn  sentiment  of  humanity, 
so  strong  in  most  women,  that  led  Mademoi 
selle  Prune  to  make  a  visit  to  the  Captain's 
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room.  Once  there,  she  ordered  certain  changes 
for  better  ventilation  and  more  comfort;  had 
a  sofa  brought  up  on  which  he  might  recline 
while  his  bed  was  being  made;  installed  an 
awning  at  his  window;  prepared  iced  drinks, 
and  even  went  so  far  as  plucking  a  new-blown 
rose  from  her  tiny  garden,  putting  it  in  a  glass 
on  his  bed  table,  so  that  should  he  awake  from 
his  torpor  the  sick  man's  eyes  might  fall  upon 
something  sweet  and  refreshing.  In  all  this 
she  was  led  instinctively,  for  she  had  infinite 
compassion  for  everything  that  suffered. 

The  Captain  rallied,  and  then  commenced  a 
long  convalescence,  during  which  the  two  old 
women,  continuing  their  role  of  trained  nurse, 
humoured,  petted  and  amused  him,  treating 
him  like  the  child  they  had  never  had.  The 
young  man,  delighted  at  being  alive,  strove  to 
show  his  gratitude  by  being  a  gay  and  gra 
cious  patient. 

His  new  nurses  soon  began  to  cudgel  their 
brains  in  order  to  supply  him  with  tempting 
culinary  delicacies,  and  it  was  pathetic  to  see 
Nanon  standing  over  her  stove  gently  stirring 
some  savoury  concoction  which  when  finished 
was  whisked  into  a  glass,  covered  with  a  ser- 
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viette  and  borne  to  the  upper  regions  with  an 
air  of  deepest  mystery. 

His  surprise  and  enthusiasm  enchanted,  just 
as  his  appetite  astonished  them.  His  every 
progress  was  noted  with  sincere  rejoicing,  and 
one  morning  Mademoiselle  Prune  in  a  burst 
of  enthusiasm  made  the  following  confidence 
to  her  aged  servant: 

"Oh,  Nanon,"  said  she,  "if  I  had  married 
Monsieur  Lempreur  or  cousin  Nicaise,  who 
knows,  I  might  have  had  a  son  like  that,  to 
day" 

As  soon  as  the  Captain  was  able  to  walk  he 
was  invited  into  Mademoiselle's  sitting  room, 
on  the  lower  floor.  It  was  a  bright,  pleasing 
little  room,  opening  onto  the  miniature  garden, 
while  the  creeping  vine  that  covered  the  en 
tire  house,  encircled  the  window,  and  made  a 
most  harmonious  and  decorative  frame  through 
which  to  gaze  on  the  well-trimmed  flower  beds. 

A  fly  buzzed  in  the  white  ruffled  muslin  cur 
tains,  and  everywhere  presided  an  atmosphere 
of  peace  and  plenty.  The  balmy  summer  air 
was  heavy  with  the  perfume  of  honeysuckle. 

Completely  recovered,  the  Captain  was 
given  a  few  days'  leave,  and  as  soon  as  he  ar- 
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rived  home  hastened  to  write  Mademoiselle 
Prune  a  touching  letter  of  gratitude. 

Two  days  later  came  a  missive  from  the 
young  man's  mother,  followed  by  one  from 
his  fiancee.  They  could  not  find  words  to 
express  their  appreciation  of  the  care  and 
the  comfort  lavished  upon  their  dear  one, 
and  would  ever  be  under  obligation  to  the  little 
French  maiden  lady. 

When  he  returned  the  Captain  brought 
Mademoiselle  an  immense  bouquet  of  roses, 
cut  in  his  mother's  garden,  and  in  offering  it 
he  said  he  wished  it  might  convey  not  only  the 
compliments  of  his  family,  but  a  little  of  the 
aroma  of  his  own  home  and  people. 

The  fragrant  bouquet  scented  the  whole 
drawing-room,  where  it  occupied  the  place  of 
honour  on  the  centre  table. 

Yet,  without  knowing  just  why,  Mademoi 
selle  carried  it  into  the  dining-room  early  on 
Thursday,  the  day  that  Monsieur  1'Archipre- 
tre,  her  Father  Confessor,  was  accustomed  to 
call  upon  her. 
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CHAPTER  II 

THE  social  relations  between  the  German 
officer  and  the  little  maiden  lady  grew  in  cor 
diality  as  time  wore  on.  The  young  man's 
polished  manners,  his  excellent  moral  senti 
ments,  his  unaffected  natural  gaiety  and  good 
humour  quite  unconsciously  won  her  heart. 
But  his  deft  handling  of  a  very  difficult  situa 
tion  was  what  completely  gained  her  confi 
dence. 

The  incident  occurred  when  the  Komman- 
datur  made  public  the  list  of  all  the  remain 
ing  French  civilians  who  were  of  age,  fit  to 
be  deported  and  usefully  employed  in  the  Ger 
man  industrial  plants.  No  one  had  been  ex 
empt  and  the  first  departures  had  given  rise 
to  most  heartrending  and  tragic  scenes. 

In  visiting  a  family  that  lived  in  one  of  the 
lower  and  poorer  districts  Mademoiselle  Prune 
had  found  them  in  the  greatest  distress. 
Mother  Bavant,  who  had  been  bedridden  for 
the  last  ten  years,  had  two  daughters  who  lived 
with  her.  The  eldest  had  always  suffered  from 
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a  nervous  disease  which  reduced  her  capacity 
as  helper  to  a  minimum,  so  the  entire  burden 
of  the  household  duties  fell  upon  the  younger, 
a  strong  healthy  girl  just  over  twenty.  The 
German  Kommandatur  had  decided  that  it 
was  she  who  ought  to  be  deported,  alleging 
that  the  nervous  sister  was  quite  sufficient  to 
care  for  the  old  mother  and  look  after  the 
house. 

Mademoiselle  Prune  was  convinced  of  their 
error  and  injustice,  and  trembled  lest  the  poor 
girl,  suddenly  seized  with  a  fit,  upset  a  lamp 
or  overturn  a  lighted  candle,  thereby  endan 
gering  both  women's  lives,  since  they  might 
easily  burn  to  death  before  help  could  reach 
them. 

She  disliked  mentioning  the  matter  to  the 
Captain,  but  the  situation  was  so  painful,  the 
family  so  grief-stricken,  that  finally  Mademoi 
selle  took  her  courage  in  her  hands  and  ex 
plained  the  matter  to  the  young  man.  He 
heard  her  through  attentively,  jotted  down  a 
few  notes,  and  said  he  would  give  the  affair 
his  immediate  attention. 

The  next  evening  at  the  time  of  his  usual 
visit  he  entered  with  a  slip  of  paper  in  his  hand. 
He  passed  it  to  Mademoiselle  Prune,  saying: 
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"Here  is  the  exemption  ticket  for  the  young 
woman  you  spoke  of  yesterday.  I  made  a  per 
sonal  investigation  of  the  case  and  I  find  the 
poor  creature's  plight  indeed  most  distressing. 
I  feel  persuaded,  however,  that  you  will  real 
ise  such  incidents  are  due  wholly  to  the  stu 
pidity  of  inferiors  who  follow  out  their  in 
structions  altogether  too  literally.  We're  not 
really  as  bad  as  all  that,"  he  added.  "We  are 
often  obliged  to  act  quickly  and  under  adverse 
conditions.  But  really,  Mademoiselle,  should 
you  ever  hear  of  like  injustice,  or  abuse  of  the 
civil  population,  kindly  remember  that  you 
have  a  friend  at  the  Kommandatur,  who  will 
gladly  render  you  any  service  of  which  he  may 
be  capable." 

The  old  lady  completely  succumbed  to  such 
bounty,  and  taking  the  Captain  at  his  word 
soon  pleaded  for  a  poor  workman  whom  the 
authorities  insisted  upon  deporting,  and  who 
was  putting  up  a  desperate  defence  on  ac 
count  of  having  six  little  children  and  a  wife 
about  to  bear  him  a  seventh.  How  could  he 
leave  them  destitute?  Nevertheless,  he  had 
been  arrested  and  incarcerated,  but  Mademoi 
selle  having  adopted  his  cause,  vouched  for  his 
integrity,  and  presently  he  was  released. 
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Later  on  she  saved  two  very  young  girls 
and  an  old  man  from  the  same  sad  fate,  even 
succeeded  in  interesting  the  Captain  in  a  con 
troversy  over  the  milk  supplied  by  the  Ameri 
can  Relief  Committee,  and  which  the  German 
Q.  M.  D.  more  often  transferred  to  its  hospi 
tals  than  to  the  suffering  babies. 

On  hearing  of  this  proceeding  the  Captain 
became  indignant,  and  seeking  justice  won 
over  a  Major-Doctor  and  a  General  to  his 
way  of  thinking.  Finally  the  Q.  M.  D.  was 
informed  that  the  babies'  milk  would  no  longer 
be  entrusted  to  its  care,  but  would  be  sent  di 
rectly  to  the  Archbishop's  Palace,  where  the 
Dean  would  distribute  it  in  person. 

The  food  crisis  was  becoming  quite  alarming 
throughout  the  city.  Without  the  American 
aid  the  civilians  would  more  than  likely  have 
perished  of  hunger,  and  even  as  it  was  they 
were  all  painfully  thin.  The  Captain,  how 
ever,  had  taken  care  that  Mademoiselle  Prune 
be  amply  supplied  with  tea,  sugar,  condensed 
milk,  and  the  like,  and  all  in  the  most  discreet 
fashion,  through  the  good  graces  of  Nanon,  so 
that  there  need  be  no  cause  for  embarrass 
ment. 

The  Captain  deplored  the  war  and  all  the 
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ruins  that  must  necessarily  follow  in  its  wake. 

"Ah!  the  lovely  old  French  cities,"  he  would 
say.  "Why  Mademoiselle,  I  never  get  tired 
of  walking  on  your  Mall  and  enjoying  the  de 
lightful  view  which  spreads  out  westward;  the 
splendid  cathedral  rising  from  such  pictu 
resque  groups  of  houses — the  bright  spots 
made  by  the  trees  and  gardens — the  splendid 
fa£ade  of  the  Seminary — the  exquisite  pointed 
roof  on  the  Palais  de  Justice.  In  it  all  there 
is  grace  and  a  harmony  that  enchants  me,  just 
as  when  I  was  in  Paris  studying,  I  discovered 
the  beauties  of  your  language.  Why,  I  spent 
night  after  night  reading  Beaudelaire,  Ver- 
laine,  and  Theophile  Gauthier,  and  now  when 
I  think  that  our  guns, — and  yours"  he  added 
smiling,  "are  busy  destroying  so  much  beauty, 
creating  so  much  irremediable  destruction,  I 
can't  help  cursing  the  war,  and  those  who 
brought  it  upon  us.  It  was  the  British,  you 
may  be  quite  sure  of  that,  Mademoiselle." 

"I  am  so  glad  that  you  like  our  little  city," 
she  would  answer.  "I  cannot  compare  it  to 
any  other  for  I  have  never  travelled,  but  I 
hardly  think  I  could  live  elsewhere.  That  is 
perhaps  the  reason  why  I  could  not  make  up 
my  mind  to  leave." 
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"And  you  were  quite  right,  Mademoiselle. 
Why,  I  remember  at  the  beginning  of  the  cam 
paign  (I  was  in  the  cavalry  then)  we  used  to 
come  upon  whole  camps  of  fleeing  refugees, 
men,  women  and  children,  the  inhabitants  of 
two  or  three  villages  grouped  together.  We 
would  be  compelled  to  seize  them  and  question 
them.  Every  one  of  them  trembled  like  leaves 
during  the  interrogatory.  When  finally  we 
would  let  them  go  and  they  discovered  that  we 
were  not  as  brutal  as  fable  has  willed,  you 
never  saw  such  surprised  and  happy  mortals." 

"Yes,  it  must  be  horrible  to  live  along  the 
highway  like  that.  I  never  could  bring  myself 
to  accepting  the  idea.  I  feel  so  terribly  lone 
some  everywhere  outside  of  my  city's  walls. 
But  here  I  seem  to  know  every  brick,  every 
stone,  and  they  seem  to  know  me.  It's  just  as 
though  I  had  hundreds  of  old  friends  that  I 
have  known  always." 

"It's  truly  a  most  delightful  sentiment,  lots 
of  old  people  in  Germany  have  it,  and  are  so 
pained  at  seeing  it  gradually  disappear.  The 
younger  generation  has  so  overhauled  and  re 
built  all  the  old  cities  that  none  of  their  charm 
remains.  We've  progressed  so  rapidly;  de 
molished  and  made  new  too  quickly,  I  fear. 
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I'm  rather  old  fashioned  in  my  taste  and  be 
long  to  those  who  regret  the  past.  But  what's 
the  use — our  miserable  complaints  will  never 
retard  the  colossal  onslaught  of  German 
Kultur,  and  that  which  we  have  lost  in  poetry 
and  charm  we  have  gained  a  thousand  fold  in 
force  and  power." 

"One  can  not  have  everything." 
"No,  I  suppose  not.  If  only  France  had 
understood  us.  We  completed  each  other  so 
entirely.  The  grace  of  your  wit,  your  gaiety, 
your  literature,  all  your  fine  and  delicate  un 
dertakings  in  which  you  excelled,  were  such  a 
wonderful  counterbalance  to  our  big  indus 
tries.  We  are  full  of  good  will  and  are  very 
hard  workers,  yet  no  one  better  than  we  ap 
preciates  the  true  refinement  of  your  civilisa 
tion.  Who  knows,  we  might  sooner  or  later 
have  come  to  an  understanding.  If  only  your 
press  had  not  been  allowed  to  portray  us  a 
herd  of  cruel,  drunken  monsters;  all  looters, 
thieves  and  assassins  as  though  our  very  past 
did  not  decry  so  injurious  an  accusation!  Most 
of  us  are  rather  heavy  and  sentimental — a 
little  too  much  so  perhaps.  Why,  Mademoi 
selle,  I  swear  to  you  my  father  and  mother  are 
good  people,  just  as  were  my  grandparents; 
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and  my  sisters,  my  cousins  and  my  fiancee  are 
gentle,  honest  young  women,  whom  you  would 
love,  I  feel  quite  sure." 

"I  haven't  the  slightest  doubt  of  it,  my  boy. 
There  are  good  people  in  all  countries,  and  in 
the  day  of  judgment  God  will  recognize  His 
own,  no  matter  what  the  soil  on  which  they 
were  born." 

"God  grant  it,  Mademoiselle,  but  it  seems 
hardly  possible  because  you  and  I  have,  I  fear, 
but  little  influence  in  changing  the  tide  of 
human  events.  Already  our  discussion  has 
led  us  to  forget  the  hour — so  I  beg  permission 
to  take  leave." 

The  old  lady  arose  and  accompanying  him 
to  the  door  gently  and  maternally  admonished 
him  to  turn  up  his  coat  collar  and  to  be  sure 
and  not  take  cold.  The  September  nights 
were  so  treacherous. 

Nanon,  of  course,  shared  all  of  Mademoi 
selle's  opinions  and  admiration  for  the  young 
officer,  and  naturally  she  became  vehemently 
indignant  when  the  first  gossip  about  them 
reached  her  ears.  Other  persons  in  the  city 
had  officers  quartered  upon  them,  but  had  al 
ways  maintained  an  icy  decorum,  which  atti 
tude  was  justly  admired  and  appreciated.  In 
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certain  circles  Mademoiselle  Prune's  conduct 
was  judged  most  severely.  People  who  had 
passed  her  front  window,  swore  by  all  they 
held  sacred  that  they  had  seen  the  little  maiden 
lady  seated  in  her  drawing  room  calmly  serv 
ing  tea  to  the  young  officer,  smiling  and  talk 
ing  most  sociably.  The  chair-renter  at  the 
Cathedral,  and  an  old  sewing  woman  spread 
the  news. 

The  favours  demanded  and  obtained  from 
the  Kommandatur  were  another  source  of  bav- 
ardage,  and  when  finally  it  leaked  out,  that 
thanks  to  the  Captain,  the  old  maid  had  been 
able  to  obtain  a  generous  ration  of  sugar,  cof 
fee  and  condensed  milk,  indignation  knew  no 
bounds,  and  certain  ladies  very  coldly  snubbed 
Mademoiselle  Prune  when  she  made  her  ap 
pearance  at  the  work  room. 

Mademoiselle  Prune  had  never  had  any  real 
friends,  she  therefore  quite  ignored  the  fact 
that  she  might  have  enemies,  and  in  the  naive- 
ness  of  her  soul  attributed  the  change  of  con 
duct  towards  her  to  the  great  mental  strain 
and  suffering  thrust  upon  those  who  had  dear 
ones  in  the  war,  to  their  anxiety  for  lack  of 
all  news  about  them. 

The  good  Dean  was  most  fearful  lest  such 
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murmurings  should  breed  discord  among  his 
flock.  Finally  when  there  was  question  of 
actually  boycotting  her  acquaintance,  he  was 
obliged  to  take  matters  into  his  hands,  and  re 
solved  to  speak  to  his  misguided  parishioner. 

The  Dean  was  a  tall  strong  looking  elderly 
man,  with  something  of  the  appearance  of  a 
conqueror.  To  tell  the  truth  he  had  early  fol 
lowed  a  military  career,  had  even  been  de 
corated  on  the  battle  field  during  the  war  of 
1870.  His  allure  was  decisive,  authoritative, 
just  as  his  voice  was  deep  and  convincing,  his 
manner  a  bit  sharp  and  brusque.  At  bottom 
though  he  was  possessed  of  infinite  pity,  an 
analytical  mind  and  a  thorough  comprehension 
of  the  intricate  workings  of  the  human  heart. 

He  arrived  at  Mademoiselle  Prune's  at  the 
end  of  an  exceptionally  hard  day,  his  cossack 
gathered  high  above  his  ankles,  dripping  wet, 
and  probably  drenched  to  the  skin. 

"I  beg  you  to  take  the  chair  nearest  the 
fire,"  insisted  Mademoiselle  Prune.  "And 
ISTanon,  be  quick — prepare  a  cup  of  good  hot 
coffee  for  the  Dean,  I'm  sure  he  needs  it." 

"That's  very  kind  of  you  but  don't  take  all 
that  trouble  for  me.  I  shall  be  dry  in  a  mo 
ment  with  such  a  blaze — above  all  don't  put 
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yourself  out  for  me.  I  would  be  most  an 
noyed.  I'm  quite  used  to  such  weather,"  he 
continued — "or  should  be  by  this  time." 

And  then  without  changing  his  tone,  he  ex 
claimed  lightly — "Did  I  hear  you  say  coffee, 
chere  amie?  By  what  great  good  luck  have 
you  been  able  to  get  such  coveted  groceries?" 

"Why  it's  all  thanks  to  Captain  Koenig  who 
gets  us  a  card  signed  by  the  Quartermaster's 
Department.  Captain  Koenig  is  the  young 
officer  who  is  quartered  here." 

"Come,  come,  daughter.  Do  I  understand 
you  to  say  that  they  have  offered  to  sell  you 
sugar  and  coffee — and  that  you  have  accepted 
and  purchased  it?" 

"Certainly,  why  not,  there  is  nothing  wrong 
in  that,  is  there?" 

"I  don't  suppose  there  is  anything  really 
wrong  in  so  doing,  but  personally  I  should 
have  a  certain  repugnance,  and  I  feel  sure 
that  there  are  many  others  who  would  hesitate 
a  long  time  before  accepting  anything  from 
them." 

"Really  you  know,  Dean,  a  great  deal  de 
pends  upon  circumstances  and  the  Captain 
was  so  extremely  tactful  in  proposing  to  ren 
der  me  the  service  that  I  should  have  felt  it 
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ill-timed  to  refuse,  for  fear  of  offending  him." 
"Perhaps.    But  as  far  as  I  myself  am  con 
cerned,  I  should  have  little  hesitancy  about 
offending  one  of  those f gentlemen.' " 

"I  feel  that  you  must  be  mistaken,  Dean. 
You  do  not,  cannot  know  that  for  more  than 
six  months  that  young  man  has  been  an  ab 
solutely  model  guest.  He  is  gentle,  polite  and 
most  reserved,  where  on  the  contrary  it  would 
have  been  most  easy  for  him  to  have  made 
himself  odious,  and  his  stay  here  intolerable. 
Nothing  on  earth  has  forced  him  to  be  well 
behaved  save  inborn  good  breeding,  and  natu 
ral  moral  principles.  And  you  would  have  me 
respond  to  such  an  attitude  by  hostility,  or 
open  enmity?  It  seems  to  me  that  would  have 
been  totally  lacking  in  dignity." 

"Yes,  daughter,  I  know,  I  know  all  that," 
replied  the  old  man  shaking  his  head  to  and 
fro  and  gently  thrumming  on  the  arm  of  the 
chair  with  his  fingers.  "I  know,  I  know,  I've 
thoroughly  gone  over  the  case  with  my  con 
science  before  speaking  to  you  about  it.  But 
your  conduct  has  been  most  severely  con 
demned  about  town,  and  I  am  obliged  to  admit 
that  it  has  often  been  my  duty  to  take  up 
cudgels  in  your  defence.  Therefore,  in  my 
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words  to  you  I  hope  you  will  choose  to  see 
rather  a  warning  from  an  old  and  dear  friend, 
than  any  criticism  of  your  faults." 

"But,  Monsieur  le  Cure,  there  is  a  funda 
mental  principle  of  good  breeding  which  re 
quires  one  to  respect  and  aid  the  guest  beneath 
one's  roof.  I  have  done  but  that,  and  no 
matter  what  people  may  think,  or  what  people 
may  say  about  me,  I  shall  never  reply  by  in 
civility  or  any  such  manifestation  of  pride  to 
a  Christian  who  takes  every  pains  to  be  more 
than  civil  to  me,  and  who  is  so  charitable  as 
to  make  the  vanquished  forget  that  he  is  an 
enemy  and  a  conqueror." 

The  Dean  sank  down  a  little  deeper  in  his 
armchair.  For  a  single  instant  he  seemed  very 
old,  very  tired  and  very  sad. 

"You  have  no  relative  in  this  war?  in  active 
service,  have  you,  Mademoiselle?" 

"No,  Dean,  none  that  I  know  of,  neither 
relatives  nor  friends.  I  am  an  old  maid  living 
far  away  from  the  world — who  has  lost  parents 
and  friends  long  since." 

"I  know,  I  know,  but  I  have  two  nephews, 
splendid  fellows  whom  I  love  as  if  they  were 
my  own  sons,  and  after  all  I'm  a  soldier  at 
heart — I  fought  in  1870.  Perhaps  I  ought 
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not  to  remember  that,  yet  it  will  explain  a  lot 
of  things  to  you.  I  suppose  I  should  look 
upon  the  world  as  you  do;  I  try  hard  to  feel 
.we  are  all  Christian  brothers — but  I  can't — I 
can't.  I  can  only  see  them  as  enemies !" 

"Oh,  Dean!"  exclaimed  Mademoiselle  Prune 
much  shocked. 

"Yes,  Mademoiselle,  that's  the  truth,  and 
yet  I've  taken  care  of  their  wounded  to  the 
very  best  of  my  ability.  There  was  a  big  young 
fellow  that  we  brought  back  from  afar,  I  as 
sure  you.  One  of  their  Generals  came  to 
thank  me  for  having  saved  him.  He  was  much 
moved — and  he  trembled.  The  lad  was  his 
son.  I  think  he  would  have  embraced  me  had 
he  dared.  As  he  was  leaving  he  stopped  at 
the  door  and  thanked  me  anew.  Then  he  held 
out  his  hand.  As  he  stood  there  I  saw  in  his 
eyes  a  look  that  betrayed  an  honest,  grateful 
father.  I  could  but  stare  at  that  hand  out 
stretched,  ready  to  grip  mine.  It  seemed  as 
though  an  unknown  formidable  force  had  par 
alysed  me — my  soul,  my  blood,  every  fibre 
within  me  opposed  my  taking  those  fingers  in 
mine. 

"  'Forgive  me,  sir,'  I  stammered,  'but  I  can't 
shake  your  hand,  we  are  enemies!' 
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"He  seemed  a  little  stunned  and  surprised. 

"  'As  you  will/  he  murmured,  and  stalked 
away. 

"I  have  reproached  myself  often  for  that 
deed — I  still  reproach  myself  with  it.  Each 
day  I  do  penance  for  it,  and  yet  I  could  not 
bring  myself  to  it  even  now." 

Mademoiselle  Prune  made  a  slight  move 
ment  of  her  head,  as  though  she  did  not  com 
prehend.  The  priest  continued. 

"Ah  they've  done  so  much — too  much! 
Think  of  all  the  cruelty  and  tyranny  they 
have  inflicted  upon  us,  and  the  insolent  way 
they  flaunt  their  power  and  success  in  our 
faces!" 

"But,  Dean,  don't  you  believe  that  by  so 
generalizing  you  make  the  good  ones  respon 
sible  for  the  bad?  Captain  Koenig  has  often 
spoken  to  me  at  length  about  the  hideous  rep 
utation  with  which  we  credit  them.  He  is 
convinced  that  many  misdeeds  with  which  they 
are  attributed  are  only  orders  that  are  exe 
cuted  too  swiftly,  taken  too  literally,  or  mis 
interpreted  by  brutal  inferiors  who  wish  to 
display  their  zeal,  or  manifest  their  severity." 

The  old  man  smiled  sadly. 

"Really,"  he  sighed,  "this  young  man  must 
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be  a  true  apostle,  for  he  has  completely  won 
you  over,  quite  converted  you,  my  child." 

"I  hardly  think  so,  Father.  He  is  merely 
a  well-bred,  clean  minded  young  man  whose 
only  fault  (and  one  for  which  he  may  hardly 
be  held  responsible)  is  having  been  born  in 
another  country." 

"In  an  enemy  country,"  averred  the  Dean. 

"In  an  enemy  country  then  if  you  will.  But 
after  all  he  is  a  good  Christian,  and  hardly  dif 
fers  from  other  good  Christians  whom  I  have 
known,  loved  and  cherished.  I  happen  to 
have  knowledge  of  certain  deeds  of  charity, 
certain  generosities  that  he  has  secretly  accom 
plished,  of  which  you  would  be  extremely 
proud  had  one  of  your  nephews  done  them." 

"Oh,  Mademoiselle!"  exclaimed  the  good 
priest,  indignant. 

"Yes,  I  realize  that  it  hurts  you,"  she  con 
tinued,  "but  I  have  catechised  myself,  have 
prayed  for  light — have  carefully  observed.  It 
is  war  with  all  its  hateful  consequences;  war 
about  which  I  know  nor  understand  nothing; 
nor  about  which  all  those  whom  I  esteem  know 
aught — save  that  we  must  belittle,  insult,  hate 
our  enemies.  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  this, 
it  seems  to  be  beyond  the  pale  of  that  great 
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morality  which  I  venerate,  and  which  you 
venerate,  Monsieur  le  Cure.  Perhaps  I  might 
have  the  same  scruples  as  yours  were  I  a  man, 
or  even  had  I  two  nephews  in  the  fray.  But 
that  has  been  denied  me." 

"Well,"  breathed  the  Dean  rising,  "I  merely 
spoke  to  warn  you  as  to  what  public  opinion 
may  become.  We  cannot  be  quite  deaf  to  it 
in  such  times.  We  must  remain  united  be 
neath  the  eyes  of  our  enemy.  For,  and  do  not 
forget  it,  daughter — there  is  a  France,  and  a 
Germany!" 

"There  is  above  all  a  Promised  Land  for  all 
good  Christians,  Father." 

"I  cannot  but  warn  you,"  he  sighed.  "Act 
according  to  your  heart." 

"According  to  my  heart  and  my  conscience," 
replied  Mademoiselle  Prune  turning  very  pale 
and  almost  strangling  with  emotion. 

"Yes,  my  child,  and  according  to  your  hon 
our."  So  saying  he  closed  the  door  and  de 
parted. 

Never  in  all  her  life  had  Mademoiselle 
Prune  experienced  so  terrible  a  moral  strug 
gle,  or  shown  so  much  independence.  She  was 
astounded  at  finding  so  much  fire  and  inspira 
tion  smouldering  within  her  bosom.  Public 
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opinion,  indeed!  The  idea  angered  her.  She 
was  on  the  point  of  calling  Nanon,  asking  her 
to  bear  witness  to  her  integrity — to  share  her 
indignation,  but  she  succeeded  in  mastering 
herself,  regaining  her  entire  self  control.  She 
threw  a  fresh  log  onto  the  fire. 

Then  seating  herself  in  her  armchair  she 
calmly  turned  down  the  lamp  that  was  smok 
ing,  and  stretching  out  her  hand  took  up  her 
"Imitation  of  Our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ." 
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CHAPTER  III 

IN  the  course  of  her  meditations.  Mademoi 
selle  Prune  retraced  every  incident  of  the 
months  just  past,  seeking  the  reasons  that  had 
led  her  to  take  an  interest  in  the  young  Ger 
man  officer.  She  recalled  all  their  conversa 
tions,  deliberately  seeking  therein  to  find  a 
single  passage  that  might  be  of  hostile  nature, 
or  contain  some  disdainful  allusion  to  herself, 
her  city  or  her  country.  But  she  could  find 
nothing,  absolutely  nothing;  nothing  save  a 
desire  on  his  part  to  be  amiable  and  agreeable. 
He  was  untiring  in  his  admiration  for  France, 
her  landscapes,  her  art  and  her  productions. 

Naturally  he  was  strong  in  the  praise  of  his 
own  country,  never  for  an  instant  questioning 
the  necessity  of  a  complete  German  victory,  in 
order  to  further  the  better  organisation  of 
world  problems. 

The  little  maiden  lady  had  not  always  un 
derstood  his  entire  meaning;  the  depths  of  the 
arguments  often  escaped  her  simple  percep- 
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tion,  but  his  desire  for  beauty,  freedom  and 
justice  seemed  sincere  and  genuine. 

For  an  instant  she  imagined  that  he  might 
have  exaggerated  by  courtesy  for  her  age,  but 
after  all  was  not  that  a  rule  of  good  breeding, 
quite  comprehensible  in  a  young  man  whom 
circumstances  forced  to  live  beneath  her  roof? 
She  was  deeply  grateful  to  him  for  certain 
delicate  attentions  and  fine  distinctions  which 
most  certainly  could  not  have  sprung  from  a 
vulgar  soul. 

She  recalled  how  when  the  women  of  her 
quarter  were  deported,  they  had  been  obliged 
to  pass  beneath  her  window  on  their  way  to 
the  station.  The  young  officer  was  in  her 
drawing  room  at  the  time,  and  as  the  tramp 
of  the  guards'  feet  grew  distinct,  he  rose  and 
going  to  the  window  closed  it  and  drew  the 
blinds. 

"I  beg  you  not  to  look,  Mademoiselle,"  he 
pleaded.  "It's  too  horrible.  I  assure  you  it 
pains  me  as  much  if  not  more  than  you." 

And  on  his  face  she  seemed  to  discern 
genuine  distress,  as  long  as  the  footsteps 
echoed  in  the  street. 

That  the  young  man  was  sincere,  there  could 
be  no  question.  He  was  master  of  the  situa- 
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tion,  so  what  object  would  have  been  his  in 
duping  her? 

One  day  a  German  soldier  had  come  to 
Mother  Bavant's,  depositing  a  woollen  blan 
ket,  some  condensed  milk  and  tinned  meat  on 
the  old  woman's  table.  He  left  without  a  word 
which  might  have  indicated  from  where  they 
had  come.  Who,  beside  the  Captain,  could 
know  of  Mother  Bavant?  Was  it  not  he  who 
had  personally  investigated  her  case? 

To  be  sure  he  seemed  something  of  an  ex 
ception  amid  so  many  rough  and  brutal, 
haughty  or  disdainful  companions.  There  had 
been  no  lack  in  examples  of  the  latter,  who 
had  been  all  too  numerous  in  the  little  city. 
But  did  they  not  manifest  their  conqueror's 
arrogance  merely  because  the  conquered  had 
chosen  to  display  none  but  an  icy  coolness,  an 
unbending  pride? 

And  even  had  all  the  others  been  barbarians, 
should  this  one,  who  was  not,  be  made  to  suf 
fer  for  them?  Was  it  her  duty  to  inflict  such 
punishment? 

Her  religious  readings  exalted  her.  In 
Christ's  words  and  teachings  she  seemed  to  find 
the  confirmation  of  her  every  act.  She  steeped 
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herself  in  them,  exaggerating  almost  unto 
folly. 

She  hated  war  and  the  vainglory  of  man 
kind.  To  her  mind  there  could  be  no  true 
heroism  outside  benevolence,  the  forgiveness 
of  evil,  humble  submission;  and  all  day  long 
she  would  pray  that  Divine  light  penetrate  the 
souls  of  man,  save  the  Dean  from  the  sin  of 
pride,  and  turn  the  townspeople  from  their 
erring  ways. 

How  she  longed  to  find  within  herself  the 
means  of  expression,  the  force  to  cry  out  and 
explain  its  error  to  the  world. 

Such  unwonted  heartburning  upset  her  com 
pletely.  She  grew  entangled  in  her  reason 
ings,  hopelessly  muddled  in  her  conclusions, 
finally  seeking  balm  for  her  soul  in  the  con 
stant  reciting  of  her  rosary. 

She  craved  an  attentive  ear  but  in  vain.  Her 
pets  were  old  and  deaf.  Nanon  would  never 
have  understood,  and  it  seemed  impossible  to 
confide  to  the  young  officer  anything  beyond 
the  banal  small  talk  of  a  drawing  room.  At 
the  corner  of  her  fireside  she  lived  the  fullest, 
most  intense  moments  of  her  entire  life,  and 
when  at  length  she  would  emerge  from  her 
reflections,  her  head  whirling,  her  hands  dry 
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and  burning,  she  was  astonished  by  the  fever 
of  imagination  and  faith  that  had  hitherto  lain 
dormant  within  her. 

Summoning  all  her  strength,  calling  every 
latent  energy  to  her  assistance,  Mademoiselle 
Prune  resolved  to  defy  public  opinion. 

She  continued  to  receive  the  Captain  as 
usual,  and  presently  her  attitude  was  the  talk 
of  the  town.  A  wave  of  hostility  surged  forth 
against  her.  She  had  the  sorrow  of  seeing 
familiar  faces  turn  aside  to  avoid  bowing  to 
her  when  they  passed  her  in  the  street.  A  poor 
old  woman  she  visited,  refused  the  garments 
and  the  sugar  Mademoiselle  offered  saying — 
"I'll  take  nothing  from  them";  and  one  morn 
ing  on  the  oak  panel  of  the  front  door  was 
found  a  sign  chalked  in  huge  tipsy  letters — 

MADEMOISELLE   PRUNE, 
BOCHE! 

Nanon  made  haste  to  wash  the  insult  away, 
her  face  red  with  shame  and  indignation. 

Mademoiselle  entrenched  herself  behind  an 
apparent  ignorance,  taking  refuge  in  absolute 
silence  and  complete  retirement  from  the 
world,  which  was  broken  only  by  rigorous  at 
tendance  at  Mass  and  to  all  religious  duties. 
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She  entirely  abandoned  her  visits  to  the  poor 
and  needy,  neglected  the  work  room,  and 
scorning  the  turpitude  and  baseness  of  human 
ity,  she  exalted  piety,  and  displayed  the  pale, 
emaciated  countenance  of  a  martyr. 

She  had  the  delicacy  to  show  nothing  of  her 
feelings  to  the  Captain,  pretexting  rheuma 
tism  to  explain  her  seclusion  and  her  cessation 
of  customary  outings.  Even  Nanon  no  longer 
did  daily  marketing,  but  laid  in  her  provisions 
to  last  two  or  three  days  at  a  time. 

The  gentle  little  old  maiden  lady  experi 
enced  all  that  a  delicate  and  sensitive  soul 
might  suffer.  Insults  and  discourtesy  pierced 
her  like  the  steel  in  the  side  of  an  ascetic.  But 
she  bore  her  agony  with  a  smile,  finding  in 
prayer  and  meditation  her  force  of  resistance, 
her  strength  to  accomplish  what  she  considered 
her  Christian  duty. 

Winter  had  come  anew,  damp  and  rainy,  as 
always  in  that  climate. 

The  Captain  seemed  to  take  great  pleasure 
in  spending  a  few  moments  before  Made 
moiselle's  blazing  hearth  before  retiring  each 
evening.  In  the  kitchen  Schwartzkopfen  de 
lighted  in  roasting  potatoes  beneath  the  warm 
ashes  of  the  grate. 
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This  Schwartzkopfen  was  a  big  red-headed, 
round  shouldered  fellow,  whose  protruding 
ears  were  as  large  as  saucers,  and  the  hue 
of  ripe  tomatoes.  His  head  seemed  to  be  a 
perfect  square,  and  one  might  well  wonder 
how  he  managed  to  keep  on  the  little  round 
fatigue  cap  which  culminated  its  summit.  He 
had  a  genial,  stupid  smile,  dull  blue  eyes  and 
a  stolid  heavy  gait.  He  was  willing  and 
obliging,  manifestly  obsequious,  and  above  all 
possessed  of  a  colossal  appetite.  By  trade  he 
had  been  a  grocer  at  Brandenburg,  and  was 
now  about  forty  years  old.  Like  his  master, 
he  had  been  wounded  (but  slightly)  at  the  be 
ginning  of  the  campaign.  He  now  limped  a 
trifle,  but  made  no  complaint,  seeming  ex 
ceedingly  well  satisfied  with  his  present  oc 
cupation  and  condition. 

"Schon,  schon"  he  would  exclaim  on  tast 
ing  the  dainty  dishes  of  old  Nanon  with  whom 
his  intercourse  was  conducted  by  means  of  the 
sign  language,  and  a  few  words  of  very  broken 
French.  It  was  thus  that  he  expressed  his 
appreciation  of  being  out  of  the  fray,  in  a 
comfortable  house,  commanded  by  a  kindly 
officer,  surrounded  by  complacent  people.  He 
did  his  best  to  impart  the  contents  of  his  wife's 
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letters  to  Nanon,  and  the  old  woman  would 
put  on  her  spectacles  the  better  to  scrutinise 
the  photographs  of  his  family;  three  husky 
German  boys  blessed  with  the  same  round 
shoulders,  square  heads,  inelegant  ears  and 
features  as  their  sire,  of  whom  they  were  the 
living  image.  Schwartzkopfen  would  look  at 
them  with  a  ravished  and  tearful  expression, 
and  then  suddenly  pressing  them  to  his  lips 
would  cover  them  with  noisy  and  greasy  kisses. 

One  evening  in  December  he  received  a  mis 
sive  in  which  the  entire  family  had  collabo 
rated;  the  mother  having  held  the  baby's  hand 
on  the  pen. 

It  was  written  on  a  large  sheet  of  highly 
ornamented  stationery  in  the  midst  of  which 
was  a  painted  frame  that  disclosed  a  family 
group.  The  fellow  was  well  nigh  frantic  with 
joy,  and  finally  succeeded  in  making  Nanon 
understand  that  he  wished  her  mistress  to  have 
a  view  of  this  masterpiece.  Nanon  carried  the 
photograph  into  the  drawing  room. 

"If  Mademoiselle  could  only  lay  eyes  on 
him — he's  half  mad  with  the  pleasure  it  has 
given  him." 

Mademoiselle  went  into  the  kitchen  to  see 
him.  He  was  so  touched  by  this  that  he 
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couldn't  find  a  word,  not  even  in  German,  and 
stood  there  the  great  tears  streaming  down  his 
face,  obstinately  and  alternatively  pointing  to 
a  line  in  his  letter,  then  to  the  two  old  women. 
Mademoiselle  finally  guessed  that  his  wife  had 
written  him  to  transmit  greetings,  or  some 
thing  of  the  sort  to  herself  and  Nanon. 

When  she  had  retired  Schwartzkopfen 
folded  the  precious  letter,  put  it  back  into  its 
envelope  and  stuck  it  in  his  inside  pocket,  just 
above  his  heart.  Then  he  came  over  to  the 
lamp,  produced  a  small  kit,  from  which  he 
took  a  spool  and  a  needle.  He  made  several 
attempts  to  thread  the  latter,  but  his  clumsy, 
trembling  fingers  were  not  deft,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  expend  so  much  will  power  and 
attention  that  three  big  wrinkles  puckered  his 
forehead,  from  which  he  presently  wiped  great 
beads  of  perspiration. 

Nanon  motioned  and  asked  him  what  it  was 
that  required  sewing. 

He  showed  her  a  missing  button  on  the  of 
ficer's  heavy  top  coat. 

"Give  that  to  me,"  said  she,  shrugging  her 
shoulders  in  sign  of  compassion  for  his  awk 
wardness. 

"Give  it  to  me,  I'll  sew  it  on  for  you." 
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And  throwing  the  mantle  over  her  arm  she 
went  into  the  dining-room  in  search  of  her 
work  box. 

Mademoiselle,  whose  sitting  room  was  ad 
joining,  heard  her  looking  about,  opening 
drawers  and  cupboards. 

"Nanon,  is  that  you?"  she  called. 

"Yes,  Mademoiselle." 

"Are  you  looking  for  something?" 

"Yes,  Mademoiselle — my  thimble  and  my 
work  box." 

"They're  in  here.  What  do  you  want  to 
sew  at  this  hour?" 

"Oh,  nothing,  it  won't  take  me  a  minute. 
Only  a  button  on  the  Captain's  overcoat.  That 
poor  orderly  is  so  clumsy  with  his  hands  it  will 
take  him  two  hours  to  do  it." 

She  held  up  the  coat  for  Mademoiselle  to 
examine. 

"Mademoiselle  sees  that  it  will  only  take  me 
a  second." 

At  that  instant  a  sharp  crackling  of  rifles 
rent  the  air.  The  old  fox  terrier  barked,  and 
the  parrot  ruffled  its  feathers. 

"Oh!"  exclaimed  the  two  women  in  one 
breath. 

A  motor  rushed  past  the  house  and  down 
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the  quiet  street  at  break-neck  speed.  An  in 
stant  later  came  a  heavier  shot — followed  by 
a  second.  Presently  the  rifles  crackled  anew. 
Then  dead  silence  reigned  as  before. 

Mistress  and  maid  stood  petrified  with  hor 
ror.  Such  commotion  was  unheard  of. 

Mademoiselle  was  the  first  to  find  her  voice. 

"What  has  happened?  Let  us  go  and  see, 
be  quick!" 

They  rushed  to  the  outside  door  where 
Schwartzkopfen  had  preceded  them  He  was 
staring  fixedly  into  the  air.  The  street  was 
silent  and  deserted.  A  fine  drizzling  rain  had 
begun  to  fall. 

Presently  Schwartzkopfen  intimated  that 
he  was  going  out  in  search  of  information,  and 
turning  up  his  collar,  his  head  buried  in  his 
shoulders,  he  disappeared  in  the  direction  of 
the  Cathedral,  his  heavy  step  resounding  reg 
ularly  on  the  pavement.  The  two  women 
closed  the  door  and  came  in. 

"A  great  many  troops  have  passed  here  dur 
ing  the  last  few  nights,"  said  Mademoiselle 
Prune.  "I  haven't  slept  very  well,  and  I  could 
hear  the  motors  constantly  rolling  along  the 
road  to  Rheims  between  midnight  and  dawn." 

"Yes,"  replied  Nanon,  "and  from  my 
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window  this  morning  I  saw  load  after  load  of 
munitions,  and  a  good  many  guns  headed  in 
that  direction." 

"Everything  leads  me  to  believe  that  they're 
preparing  an  attack  like  that  of  last  April. 
But  it  seems  to  me  their  movements  were  much 
more  noisy — much  more  evident.  Perhaps 
we're  mistaken." 

They  heard  the  door  open  and  the  orderly 
enter  the  vestibule.  They  hastened  in  quest  of 
news. 

The  man  seemed  excited  and  spoke  to  them 
in  German  with  great  volubility,  all  the  while 
pantomiming  in  imitation  of  an  aeroplane  tak 
ing  a  nose  spin  and  falling  to  the  ground. 

"Aviatik!  Aviatik!  Offizier  kaput!"  he 
gurgled. 

"What  on  earth  does  he  mean,  Nanon?  Can 
you  understand?" 

"I  suppose  that  the  pilot  was  killed." 

ffJa,  Ja!" — he  assented  bobbing  his  head. 

"German?"  asked  Nanon. 

fCNein,  nein" 

"French?" 

ffJa,  Ja,  franzosisch!"  and  his  features 
broke  into  a  broad  smile. 

Mademoiselle  turned  about  and  re-entered 
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her  sitting  room.  She  could  not  explain  why 
she  so  wished  it  had  not  been  a  Frenchman. 

Nanon  followed  her,  preparing  to  sew  on 
the  button  she  had  abandoned  when  the  alarm 
came.  But  she  had  mislaid  her  spectacles,  and 
seemed  unable  to  find  them. 

"I'll  do  it  to-morrow  morning,"  she  ex 
claimed,  and  carefully  folding  the  great  coat 
she  laid  it  over  the  back  of  a  chair. 

Mademoiselle  Prune,  candle  in  hand,  now 
took  her  way  upstairs  to  her  bedroom.  In  the 
kitchen  Schwartzkopfen  had  fallen  asleep  near 
the  stove.  His  head  thrown  back  he  was  snor 
ing,  carefree  and  content. 

The  room  that  Mademoiselle  occupied  was 
wood  panelled  as  was  the  sitting  room  below 
it.  A  meagre  fire  burned  in  the  grate.  Yet 
in  spite  of  it  and  the  closely  drawn  curtains  an 
icy  humidity  had  penetrated  the  chamber,  liter 
ally  freezing  one  to  the  bone. 

The  bed  was  in  an  alcove,  at  one  end  of 
which  was  a  little  cabinet  de  toilette — en 
tered  by  a  small  lattice-paned  door.  On  the 
dresser  stood  a  plaster  painted  statue  of  Our. 
Lady  of  Lourdes,  behind  which,  on  the  wall, 
hung  innumerable  rosaries.  Elsewhere  family 
portraits  and  sacred  images  were  the  only 
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mural  decoration.  Everything  was  spick  and 
span,  and  delightfully  old  fashioned. 

Nanon  stirred  up  the  fire,  set  a  candle  on 
the  night  table,  and  drew  the  kneeling  stool 
near  the  warmth. 

"The  water  bottle  is  boiling  hot,  Mademoi 
selle,"  she  said.  "Mademoiselle  would  do  well 
to  retire  quickly.  It's  very  cold  and  damp  in 
here  this  evening.  Is  there  anything  else  I  can 
do  for  Mademoiselle?" 

"No,  no  thank  you,  Nanon." 

"Then  good-night,  Mademoiselle." 

"Good-night,  Nanon." 

The  old  servant  had  scarcely  departed  ere 
there  was  a  scratching  at  the  door.  Made 
moiselle  crossed  over  and  opened  it.  Myrza 
the  fox  terrier  waddled  in. 

"Ah,"  exclaimed  the  little  maiden  lady,  "so 
you've  made  up  your  mind  at  last.  But  you'll 
soon  be  too  cold  by  the  grate.  Come  over  here 
and  let  me  tuck  you  in." 

Drawing  an  old  cushion  from  the  sofa  she 
carefully  installed  Myrza  upon  it,  covering 
her  with  a  little  woollen  shawl. 

"There  now,  good-night,"  she  exclaimed, 
gently  patting  the  dog  on  the  head. 

A  thin  little  flame  licked  a  log  in  the  miser- 
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able  fire.  The  old  lady  seated  an  instant  in 
her  easy  chair  seemed  lost  in  thought.  Impres 
sions  and  remembrances  rushed  swiftly  upon 
her;  unconsciously  and  involuntarily  all  her 
past  life  sprang  up  before  her  eyes.  Beings 
long  since  departed  and  to  whom  she  never 
gave  a  thought,  now  presented  themselves  an 
instant  in  her  memory  and  then  disappeared. 
Certain  among  them  were  often  indefinite, 
vanishing  like  phantoms,  giving  place  to  still 
others,  better  defined. 

Mademoiselle  Prune  rose,  and  going  over  to 
the  old  Empire  dresser  brought  back  a  good 
sized  casket  all  encrusted  with  mother  of  pearl 
and  shells,  a  real  chef-d'oeuvre  of  the  Restora 
tion  period.  Then  in  a  drawer  of  the  same 
dresser  she  sought  a  box.  Opening  it  she  drew 
forth  a  little  leather  necessaire,  from  whose 
depths  she  produced  a  tiny  key;  the  key  to  the 
shell  covered  casket. 

Drawing  nearer  the  light  she  lifted  the 
cover  and  reverently  began  to  inspect  the  con 
tents.  There  was  many  an  old  sheet  of  dog 
eared  paper,  parchments  grown  yellow  with 
age  and  bearing  huge  red  seals.  These  were 
family  relics,  the  humble  archives  of  a  simple 
bourgeois  lineage;  deeds  of  property  which 
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pompously  commenced — "Now  before  us, 
Royal  Notaries,  on  this  eleventh  day,  etc."; 
baccalauriats,  contracts  and  covenants  in 
scribed  "Empire  Fran^ais — Departement  de 
1'Aisne." 

She  carefully  went  through  them  all,  often 
becoming  lost  in  the  labyrinth  of  Prunes, 
Vernons  and  Lepautres,  whose  names  and 
faces  she  had  never  known,  or  forgotten. 
Once  in  a  while  she  would  come  upon  a 
key,  but  she  would  have  been  at  a  loss  to  tell 
what  lock  it  fitted;  a  spectacle  case  which 
might  have  been  a  cherished  remembrance  for 
some  former  possessor  of  this  treasure  box; 
her  grandmother's  thimble,  a  Legion  of  Hon 
our  hanging  on  its  much  faded  ribbon,  but  on 
whom  it  had  been  conferred  remained  a  mys 
tery.  She  even  unearthed  her  title  to  the 
family  vault  in  the  cemetery  of  Notre  Dame; 
and  her  thoughts  recalled  all  those  who  were 
buried  in  this  little  casket,  just  as  truly  as  they 
were  buried  beneath  the  great  granite  stones 
out  there.  Then  suddenly  her  mind  reverted 
to  the  aviator  who  had  been  killed  that  eve 
ning;  the  aviator  whose  name  and  face  she  did 
not  know — about  whom  she  would  never  know 
anything,  save  that  he  was  French. 
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She  thought  of  him  intensely,  and  when 
finally  she  knelt  before  God,  she  prayed  ar 
dently  for  the  salvation  of  his  soul. 

Then  she  blew  out  the  candle  and  retired. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

A  SLIGHT  noise  aroused  Mademoiselle  Prune 
in  her  first  slumber.  It  seemed  as  though  some 
one  were  rapping  on  her  window.  She  sat 
bolt  upright  in  bed  and  listened.  Deep  silence 
hung  like  a  heavy  mantle  on  the  little  sleeping 
city.  From  time  to  time  rivulets  of  water 
would  trickle  along  the  gutters  and  slipping 
down  the  drain  pipes  splash  on  to  the  cobbled 
court  below,  thus  breaking  the  monotony  of 
the  steady  drizzling  rain. 

Old  Myrza  growled  faintly  from  beneath 
her  coverings.  Her  voice  seemed  very  muffled 
and  indistinct. 

"Shla!50  whispered  Mademoiselle  gently — 
"Shh!"  The  old  dog  obeyed. 

Not  a  sound  <was  to  be  heard  in  the  room. 
Nothing  had  moved,  Mademoiselle  felt  quite 
sure.  She  lay  dowa  again,  but  still  strained 
ter  ears  for  any  unaccustomed  noise. 

The  old  fox  terrier  growled  anew. 

"Be  quiet,  Myrza,  what's  the  matter?" 

Myrza  settled  down  and  an  instant  later 
three  qr  foujt  resolute  raps  resounded  on  the 
window  pane. 
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Mademoiselle  was  half  dead  with  fear.  In 
stinctively  she  drew  the  covers  closer  about  her, 
hiding  her  head  deep  in  her  pillow — only  to 
cast  them  all  aside  the  next  minute  and  jump 
from  her  bed,  her  hands  pressed  above  her 
heart  in  a  vain  effort  to  retard  its  mad  palpita 
tion.  The  old  watch  dog  issuing  from  beneath 
her  blankets  growled  sharply,  almost  ready  to 
bark. 

"Shh!"  commanded  Mademoiselle  impa 
tiently  as  the  rapping  recommenced. 

Half  fainting  but  urged  on  by  her  curiosity 
the  old  lady  approached  her  window  and 
parted  the  curtains.  Then  she  jumped  aside, 
terrified.  She  had  seen  a  hand,  the  hand  that 
had  been  rapping.  It  was  only  half  visible  but 
there  could  be  no  mistake,  it  belonged  to  a 
man. 

A  thousand  confused  images  rolled  through 
her  brain  leaving  a  ghastly  impression  of  fear 
and  panic.  Instinctively  she  commended  her 
soul  to  God  and  recited  the  prayer  for  people 
in  great  distress. 

Then  she  dared  to  open  her  eyes  and  look. 
The  hand  had  ceased  rapping  and  in  its  place 
appeared  a  head — a  young  man's  head. 

He  motioned  her  to  open  the  window. 
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Mademoiselle  obeyed  and  a  lithe,  masculine 
figure  leaped  into  the  room  beside  her. 

"Shut  it  quickly,"  was  all  he  said. 

Mademoiselle  seemed  to  guess  that  Myrza 
was  about  to  bark,  and  turning  swiftly  about — 

"Shh!  Myrza,"  she  hissed.  "Quiet,  I  say!" 
And  then  gently  she  closed  the  casement,  and 
drew  the  curtains. 

They  were  alone  in  the  absolute  darkness. 
She  felt  the  boy's  tall  form  standing  rigid  be 
side  her.  His  heart  was  thumping,  his  breath 
came  quickly,  she  could  hear  it. 

"Wait  a  moment,"  she  managed  to  murmur. 
"Don't  move  and  I'll  light  my  candle.  She 
started  in  what  she  supposed  was  the  direction 
of  her  night  table,  but  bumped  into  the 
strangei,  which  so  terrified  her  she  could  not 
repress  a  little  shriek. 

"Don't  be  afraid,  Madame,"  he  murmured 
in  the  purest  French,  and  her  fright  vanished 
as  it  had  come. 

She  fumbled  for  her  matches,  found  them, 
lit  her  candle  and  turned  about. 

"Oh!"  she  gasped.  "You  are  the  French 
aviator!"  A  thrill  of  joy  passed  over  her  at 
the  thought  that  he  was  not  dead. 

"You  are  wounded!"  she  quickly  observed, 
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on  seeing  traces  of  blood  on  his  hands  and 
forehead. 

"Only  a  scratch,"  he  said  as  he  glanced 
swiftly  about  him,  with  an  eye  accustomed  to 
instantly  summing  up  people,  places  and 
things. 

He  was  a  slim,  medium  sized  boy,  his  head 
almost  completely  hidden  beneath  the  aviator's 
customary  head  gear,  which  fitted  snugly  and 
now  flapped  a  bit  on  his  shoulders.  His  face 
tanned  by  the  wind  was  oval  in  shape,  and 
lighted  by  two  sparkling  black  eyes,  a  pair  of 
red  lips,  and  a  dazzling  set  of  teeth.  His  eyes 
travelled  about  the  room  with  lightning  speed, 
never  lingering  yet  never  returning  to  an  ob 
ject.  He  seemed  to  note  everything  in  a 
twinkle,  smiled  and  said — 

"You  are  a  French  woman,  you  must  save 
me!" 

"But,"  objected  Mademoiselle. 

"Shh!  there's  not  a  moment  to  be  lost. 
They're  after  me.  Listen!" 

And  he  caught  her  by  the  wrist  holding  up 
a  warning  finger. 

"I  don't  mind  them  catching  me,"  he  con 
tinued.  "I've  got  past  such  fears — but  I've 
got  information  about  the  offensive  that 
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they're  preparing  and  it  must  reach  our  lines 
at  all  costs!  Do  you  hear,  at  all  costs!"  And 
he  shook  her  arm  emphatically. 

"It's  for  our  boys'  sake.  Do  you  realize 
what  it  means?" 

A  confused  noise  rose  from  the  street  be 
low.  The  boy  let  go  her  arm.  A  heavy  step 
now  mounted  the  staircase. 

Pushing  him  into  the  little  cabinet  d& 
toilette.,  Mademoiselle  blew  out  the  candle, 
and  slipped  into  bed.  At  the  same  instant 
Nanon  knocked  on  the  door. 

"Mademoiselle,  Mademoiselle,"  she  called. 

"Well,  Nanon,  what  is  it?" 

"Mademoiselle  was  doubtless  asleep?"  she 
asked  as  she  opened  the  door.  "But  I  came  to 
warn  Mademoiselle.  The  aviator,  the  French 
man,  he  wasn't  killed  as  Schwartzkopfen  told 
us.  He  escaped,  and  they're  looking  for  him, 
the  soldiers  are  going  to  visit  all  the  houses; 
they  have  orders.  I  thought  it  best  to  come 
and  inform  Mademoiselle." 

"Thank  you,  Nanon,  thank  you.  Wait  a 
moment  and  I'll  light  up.  Are  they  going  to 
visit  this  house  too?" 

"I  believe  so,  Mademoiselle." 

"Has  the  Captain  come  in?" 
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"No,  Mademoiselle,  it's  hardly  half  after  ten 
and  he  hasn't  been  coming  in  lately  before 
eleven." 

"Well  then,  you  would  better  go  down  stairs 
and  wait.  If  the  soldiers  come  here  to  search, 
you  will  guide  them,  please." 

"Very  well,  Mademoiselle,  but  there  is  no 
cause  for  alarm.  It  will  all  be  over  in  a  mo 
ment." 

And  she  descended  mumbling  to  herself. 

Mademoiselle  immediately  rushed  to  the 
door  and  drew  the  bolt.  Then  she  returned  to 
the  closet. 

"Did  you  hear?"  she  asked. 

"Yes." 

Her  lips  tightened  and  a  wrinkle  gathered 
on  her  usually  serene  forehead.  She  was  won 
dering  where,  and  how  on  earth  she  could  hide 
the  lad  securely. 

"Mademoiselle,"  he  burst  forth,  "if  they 
catch  me  here  it's  certain  death  both  for  you 
and  for  me.  I  haven't  the  right  to  let  you  run 
such  a  risk.  If  anything  should  happen  to  you 
on  my  account  I  never  should  forgive  myself. 
Don't  try  to  think  of  a  place — I'm  going  to 
chance  my  luck." 

He  walked  over  towards  the  window.  She 
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caught  him  by  the  sleeve,  and  holding  him  by 
both  arms  she  hissed  into  his  face: 

"What  nonsense !  After  what  you  have  told 
me  you  can't  aif ord  to  take  a  risk  like  that. 
You  must  get  back  to  our  lines.  Quick !  quick ! 
don't  you  hear  them?  They're  down  stairs!" 

The  butt  of  a  gun  hammered  on  the  front 
door.  Nanon  was  heard  to  open  it. 

Suddenly  gifted  with  Herculean  power, 
Mademoiselle  ran  to  the  bedside  and  lifting  the 
mattress  from  the  spring,  she  held  it  aloft  as 
though  it  weighed  nothing.  "Quick!  In 
there — !  Between  them!"  she  whispered. 

He  understood  and  flattened  out  between 
the  feather  bed  and  the  mattress.  She  let  fall 
the  latter,  tucked  in  the  covers  and  hastened 
to  unbolt  the  door.  On  her  return  she  pulled 
a  rug  over  the  spot  where  the  boy  had  stood, 
and  the  water  had  dripped  from  his  wet  clothes. 

Steps  could  now  be  heard  mounting  the 
stairs.  She  slipped  into  bed,  and  as  the  first 
knock  resounded,  gently  called  "Come  in," 
while  old  Myrza  at  length  barked  viciously. 

"Mademoiselle,  the  soldiers  say  they  must 
search  here." 

"Well,  if  they  must,  why  bid  them  enter." 

A  big  non-commissioned  officer  stepped  in, 
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put  his  hand  to  his  helmet  and  said  in  broken 
French — 

"Your  pardon,  Madame,  but  we  have  or 
ders  to  visit  every  house  in  detail." 

"Certainly  sir,  I  regret  not  being  able  to 
show  you  about  personally,  but  I  had  already 
retired  when  you  came.  My  servant  knows 
my  house  quite  as  well  as  I  and  will  show  you 
wherever  you  wish  to  go." 

The  men  had  come  in  and  were  already  busy 
inspecting  beneath  the  tables  and  furniture. 
Schwartzkopfen  stood  on  the  door  sill,  not 
daring  to  cross  it. 

The  N.  C.  O.  pulled  aside  the  curtains  and 
peered  out  of  both  windows.  Then  he  came 
back,  asked  a  soldier  for  an  electric  lamp,  and 
returned  to  study  the  spot. 

"You  haven't  heard  or  seen  anything  un 
usual  these  last  two  hours?"  he  questioned. 

"Nothing,  Monsieur." 

"You  feel  certain  that  no  one  has  entered 
or  tried  to  enter  your  room,  Madame?" 

"Not  that  I  know  of,  Monsieur.  I  came  up 
stairs  about  half  after  eight,  and  since  then 
have  heard  nothing." 

"You  didn't  notice  that  anything  in  your 
room  was  disarranged?" 
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"No,  Monsieur." 

"This  room  has  no  other  connecting  with 
it?  The  exit  on  to  the  stairway  is  the  only 
one?" 

"Yes,  Monsieur." 

He  walked  towards  the  little  lattice  paned 
cabinet  door  and  opened  it.  A  basket  for 
soiled  linen  and  a  wicker  trunk  were  its  only 
contents.  Both  were  opened  and  thoroughly 
searched.  When  he  was  convinced  that  they 
contained  no  evidence,  he  started  towards  the 
chimney  piece.  This  proceeding  annoyed 
Myrza  who  protested  loudly. 

A  new  idea  entered  the  man's  head. 

"Your  dog  has  not  barked  before  this  eve 
ning?" 

"No,  Monsieur." 

The  N.  C.  O.  turned  towards  Schwartzkop- 
f  en,  who  confirmed  the  statement. 

"Thank  you,  Madame,  that  will  suffice.  Will 
you  show  us  the  way  to  the  upper  story  and 
the  garret?"  said  he,  turning  towards  Nanon. 

"Nanon,  do  as  the  gentlemen  request,"  or 
dered  Mademoiselle  Prune. 

An  immense  weight  seemed  to  rise  from  the 
old  lady's  bosom.  On  the  threshold  the  sub 
altern  turned  and  cast  his  eye  about  the  room. 
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Suddenly  he  wheeled  around  and  gave  an  or 
der  to  his  men,  who  re-entered  and  approached 
the  bed.  One  of  them  got  down  on  all  fours,  a 
second  lifted  the  top  quilt,  a  third  prepared  to 
thrust  his  bayonet  between  the  mattresses 
when  a  stern  hard  voice  resounded  and  drew 
them  to  erect  positions. 

"Attention!" 

Captain  Koenig  appeared  in  the  doorway. 

"Mademoiselle,"  he  apologized,  "I  deeply 
regret  that  so  stupid  a  thing  should  have  oc 
curred  and  that  you  should  have  been  imposed 
upon  in  like  manner  by  this  blundering  sub 
altern.  Another  case  of  overzealousness.  I 
trust  you  have  not  been  completely  unnerved 
by  it."  Then  turning  to  the  soldiers — "Here 
clear  out!  the  lot  of  you!  Why  on  earth  you 
should  be  standing  gaping  at  us,  when  there 
are  all  the  scaffoldings  and  brick  works  around 
the  Cathedral  to  search.  Any  man  could  hide 
there  for  hours,  and  never  be  caught  by  such 
fellows  as  you,"  he  snapped. 

"Mademoiselle,  again  a  thousand  pardons, 
and  permit  me  to  wish  you  a  peaceful  night. 
I  can't  tell  you  how  much  I  regret  this  un 
fortunate  incident." 

On  the  landing  the  Captain  was  accosted  by 
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the  sergeant,  and  an  animated  conversation 
ensued  after  which  the  Captain  tapped  anew 
on  the  door. 

"Mademoiselle,"  he  apologised,  "the  ser 
geant  seemed  worried  because  your  window  is 
so  near  the  kitchen  roof,  and  it  would  be  very 
easy  to  jump  from  there  right  into  your  room. 
He  wishes  to  make  a  more  complete  search. 
I  have  seen  his  orders.  They  are  of  the  strict 
est." 

Mademoiselle  felt  a  cold  chill  creeping 
down  her  spine.  She  became  positively  numb 
with  terror. 

"But,"  continued  the  Officer,  "it  will  suffice 
if  you  will  assure  me  that  you  have  neither 
seen  nor  heard  anything  suspicious  since  you 
entered  your  room  this  evening." 

"I  have  neither  seen  nor  heard  anything  un 
usual,  Captain." 

"That's  just  what  I  thought.  That's  all 
that  I  require.  Did  you  hear,  sergeant?  Visit 
the  upper  stories  and  leave  Mademoiselle  to 
sleep  in  peace.  I'll  go  with  you  when  you 
search  the  Cathedral.  Good-night,  Made 
moiselle,  and  again  a  thousand  pardons." 

"Good-night,  Captain,  and  thank  you." 

As  the  steps  died  away  she  rose  anew,  tip- 
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toed  over  and  drew  the  bolt.  When  she  felt 
certain  that  they  had  completed  their  search, 
when  at  length  the  outside  door  had  banged 
noisily,  and  their  tramping  no  longer  echoed 
in  the  street,  she  turned  towards  the  bed  and 
uncovered  the  suffocating  aviator. 
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"Our!"  breathed  the  boy,  fairly  dizzy  for 
want  of  air. 

"Come  over  here,  my  child.  We've  now  got 
a  moment  in  which  to  reflect  and  decide  upon 
a  plan." 

"First  of  all,  Mademoiselle,  God  knows 
where  this  adventure  may  lead  you.  But  let 
me  thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart 
for  what  you  have  already  done.  It  was  truly 
heroic  of  you,  and  I  assure  that  if  the  nature 
of  my  information  were  not  such  as  to  warrant 
it  I  never  on  earth  should " 

She  interrupted  him. 

"Enough,  my  boy;  I  understand;  even 
without  a  special  mission,  even  if  you  were 
not  the  bearer  of  secret  information  I  would 
have  saved  you.  I  simply  couldn't  have  done 
otherwise.  I  can't  explain  the  reason  even  to 
myself.  As  it  is  I  have  lied  to  a  man  whom 
I  consider  just  and  honest.  I  shall  never  be 
able  to  obliterate  such  a  sin  from  my  con 
science.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  I  had  to 
save  you — even  at  the  price  of  my  salvation. 
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Never  mind  that  now,  the  question  is  what  can 
be  done  to  help  you?" 

"Have  you  any  civilian  clothes?" 

"No,  only  women's.  I  used  to  have  some  that 
belonged  to  my  father,  but  I  gave  them  away 
only  a  few  days  ago  to  a  poor,  needy  creature. 
The  only  man  I  know  is  the  Dean.  But  it's 
useless  to  think  of  asking  help  from  him,  I 
should  be  suspected  at  once,  at  this  time  of 
night.  Besides  you  heard  them  say  some 
thing  about  searching  the  Cathedral  and  Arch 
bishop's  Palace,  didn't  you?" 

"Yes,  they  must  be  there  now." 

She  sat  a  moment  reflecting. 

"Don't  move,"  said  she  suddenly  rising,  "I 
have  an  idea." 

Leaving  the  aviator  to  glance  after  her,  she 
cautiously  opened  the  door  and  descended  the 
stairway. 

"A  'chic3  nature,"  murmured  the  lad  casting 
his  eyes  towards  the  portraits  on  the  wall. 
"I  thought  as  much,"  he  continued  soliloquis 
ing — "Good  bourgeois — little  notaries,  en 
gineers  and  the  like.  Splendid  stock! — Hearts 
of  gold!"  And  then,  as  though  to  himself — 
"A  chic  country,  France." 

Mademoiselle  returned  quite  out  of  breath. 
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"Here,  here  is  a  top  coat,  and  a  fatigue  cap 
belonging  to  a  German  officer." 

The  aviator  fairly  blushed  with  pleasure. 

"Oh,  great!  great!"  he  exclaimed.  "With 
those  I'll  be  in  our  lines  before  morning." 

Then  suddenly  his  excitement  fell  and  his 
brow  clouded. 

"Do  these  clothes  belong  to  the  German  offi 
cer  you  have  quartered  on  you?"  he  queried. 

"Yes." 

"Don't  you  imagine  that  their  disappear 
ance  will  lead  to  suspicion,  and  probably  cause 
unheard  of  annoyance  to  you?" 

"My  poor  child,  we  can  no  longer  hesitate 
before  such  scruples.  The  important  thing  is 
that  you  get  away,  and  are  able  to  save  your 
head.  Do  you  speak  German?" 

"Yes,  a  little.  Enough  to  see  me  through, 
please  God.  With  such  clothes  I'm  confident 
of  success.  Now  then  which  is  the  road  to 
Rheims?" 

"On  leaving  my  door  you  walk  straight  to 
the  Cathedral.  Then  you  take  the  rue  du  Com 
merce  on  the  right,  till  you  reach  the  Hotel  de 
Ville.  Then  once  again  to  the  right,  follow  the 
car  track,  cross  the  bridge,  and " 

He  halted  her. 
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"I  know  the  way  after  that.  The  rails  fol 
low  the  canal.  Let's  go  back  a  bit  if  you  will. 
First  the  Cathedral,  Hotel  de  Ville,  car  tracks 
to  the  right.  Splendid!  How  far  is  it  from 
the  Hotel  de  Ville  to  the  railway  bridge?" 

"About  five  or  six  hundred  metres." 

"Good.  Thanks.  Now  then,  does  the  Cap 
tain  usually  slam  the  door  after  him  when  he 
goes  out?" 

"Yes." 

"Very  well,  I'm  off.  Good-bye,  Mademoi 
selle,  and  thanks  again  for  us  all — I  mean  for 
France!" 

"Good-bye,  my  ehild.  But  wait,  I'm  snre 
you  haven't  eaten  anything  to-night." 

"I  haven't  a  minute  to  waste  now — " 

"Oh,  just  a  second,  I  beg." 

She  rushed  to  the  dresser,  opened  a  drawer 
and  from  beneath  a  pile  of  linen  produced  two 
or  three  chocolate  bars. 

"I've  always  kept  them  there.  I  had  an  idea 
that  they  would  come  in  handy  some  time. 
Take  them,  you'll  eat  them  on  the  way." 

The  young  man  received  them,  but  seemed 
to  hesitate  a  minute  before  leaving. 

"Mademoiselle,"  he  murmured,  "I  just  cant 
go  withoui  embracing  you.  It  seems  as  thotigh 
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it    would    bring   me    good    luck.      May    I?" 

"Why,  of  course." 

And  in  that  ardent  embrace  Mademoiselle 
was  at  last  to  feel  all  the  respect,  all  the  tender 
ness  and  the  force  that  a  kiss  contains  given  by 
a  grown  son  to  his  mother. 

"Adieu,  my  child,"  she  murmured. 

"Adieu,  Mademoiselle,"  and  quickly  turn 
ing  about  he  added  "and  Vive  la  France!" 

ffEt  vive  la  France''  said  she  gravely,  her 
eyes  and  countenance  becoming  strangely 
radiant. 

She  heard  him  calmly  walk  down  the  stair 
case.  The  door  slammed  and  presently  the 
sound  of  his  footsteps  was  lost  in  the  night. 

Mademoiselle  Prune,  bursting  into  tears, 
sank  rather  than  knelt  on  her  prie-dieu. 

The  following  morning  the  orderly  asked 
Nanon  for  the  Captain's  great  eoat,  which,  of 
course,  she  was  unable  to  find.  She  even  went 
so  far  as  knocking  on  Mademoiselle's  door. 

"Mademoiselle,"  she  called,  "Schwartzkop- 
f  en  would  like  very  much  to  have  the  Captain's 
ooat." 

"Tell  him  that  I  took  it  and  will  give  it  to 
him  later." 
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Schwartzkopfen  understood  and  made  no 
further  enquiry.  It  was  an  old  coat  that  the 
Captain  wore  in  bad  weather  as  an  exchange 
while  the  other  was  drying.  As  he  was  not  in 
formed  of  its  disappearance,  he  failed  to  notice 
it.  Neither  was  anything  said  about  the  miss 
ing  fatigue  cap.  Schwartzkopfen,  of  some 
what  negligent  nature,  had  lost  or  mislaid, 
during  the  preceding  fortnight,  a  sweater,  a 
swagger-stick  and  a  boot  jack;  when  he  dis 
covered  the  disappearance  of  the  cap  he 
deemed  it  wise  not  to  call  attention  to  it,  the 
Captain  having  threatened  him  with  severe 
punishment,  and  discharge  from  his  service  the 
next  time  he  could  not  find  the  required  object. 
So  he  very  sagely  hunted  out  another  fatigue 
cap  and  put  it  on  the  hall  table  where  the  offi 
cer  was  accustomed  to  finding  it.  He  was  con 
fident  that  it  would  turn  up  eventually,  and 
if  not,  with  time  to  think,  he  would  doubtless 
be  able  to  find  a  plausible  excuse  for  its  ab 
sence. 

The  Captain,  preoccupied,  never  even 
glanced  at  his  cap  as  he  left  the  house,  much 
earlier  than  usual,  a  soldier  having  been  des 
patched  from  the  Kommandatur  to  fetch  him. 

There  was  an  extraordinary  movement  of 
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troops  in  every  street.  Aeroplanes  hovered  in 
squads  over  the  entire  city,  wherein  reigned  an 
unusual  military  activity. 

The  German  officers  and  troopers  seemed 
anxious  and  nervous.  Motors  full  of  high 
authorities  passed  by  at  full  speed,  followed  by 
an  interminable  number  of  smaller  ones  and 
motorcycle  despatch  bearers. 

On  returning  from  the  barracks  even 
Schwartzkopfen  had  a  worried  expression. 

"Bad!  bad!"  said  he  to  Nanon,  motioning 
towards  the  street. 

Nanon  carried  the  news  to  Mademoiselle, 
who,  exhausted  with  fatigue  and  emotion,  re 
mained  in  bed. 

"What  does  he  mean,  Nanon?" 

"I'm  sure  I  don't  know,  Mademoiselle." 

"Nanon,  is  there  any  news  about  the  avi 
ator?" 

"No,  Mademoiselle,  none,  at  least  as  far  as 
I  have  heard." 

Heavy  gun  fire  now  shook  the  house  un 
ceasingly. 

"Perhaps  their  offensive  is  not  going  as  well 
as  they  expected.  You  remember  when  they 
attacked  Verdun  how  anxious  they  were  for  a 
while." 
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* 'Mademoiselle  mustn't  worry  about  such 
things.  Is  Mademoiselle  ready  for  her  cafe- 
au-laitr 

Mademoiselle  felt  the  blood  rushing  to  her 
cheeks. 

"No,  Nanon,  thank  you." 

"Mademoiselle  ought  to  make  a  little  effort 
to  take  it.  Mademoiselle  is  not  very  strong." 

"No,  Nanon,  I  don't  feel  like  taking  any 
thing,  just  now.  And  by  the  way,"  she  con 
tinued,  "I've  been  thinking  matters  over,  Na 
non,  and  decided  it's  best  for  us  to  do  as  all 
the  others,  and  not  accept  any  provisions  from 
the  Captain  or  the  Quartermaster's  Depart 
ment." 

Nanon  looked  at  her  mistress  astonished. 

"Yes,  Nanon,"  she  insisted,  "it  were  better 
not.  The  Germans  are  at  war  with  us,  and 
no  matter  how  kind  they  may  be,  we  must  re 
member  that  they  are  German  and  we  are 
French.  I  shall  explain  matters  to  the  Cap 
tain  myself. 

"As  Mademoiselle  wishes,  of  course." 

When  the  old  servant  had  retired  Mademoi 
selle  knelt  down  on  her  prie-dieu  and  lifted 
up  her  heart  in  an  ardent  prayer.  With  all  her 
faith,  with  all  her  might,  she  implored  Divine 
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aid.  During  her  entire  life  she  had  never  been 
possessed  of  such  power,  imbued  with  such 
fervour.  Mademoiselle  Prune,  who  had  never 
known  what  it  was  to  desire,  her  hands  now 
joined  in  agony,  humbly  begged  at  the  foot 
of  the  cross — 

"Oh,  Lord  God  our  Saviour,  conduct  him 
safely  to  our  lines." 

Not  for  a  single  instant  did  she  think  of  her 
self,  of  the  possible  consequence  of  her  act,  of 
all  that  might  ensue.  One  thing  alone  now 
mattered,  the  salvation  of  her  country.  Of  the 
young  man  she  knew  nothing,  save  that  he  was 
brave  and  a  Frenchman.  She  discovered  that 
she  had  not  even  asked  his  name.  The  fact  that 
he  might  be  killed  or  wounded  was  of  second 
ary  importance.  What  counted  most  of  all 
was  that  he  should  succeed  in  delivering  his 
message. 

Could  all  this  sudden  unwonted  movement 
of  German  troops,  the  incessant  cannonade, 
the  anxious  air  of  officers,  already  indicate  that 
he  had  arrived  in  time,  transmitted  his  precious 
news? 

Mademoiselle,  propped  up  in  bed,  strained 
her  ears  to  catch  distant  unaccustomed  noises, 
the  humming  of  the  avions,  the  rumbling  of 
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trains  on  the  steel  bridges,  the  roaring  of  the 
guns,  in  the  hope  of  discerning  some  indica 
tion.  But  what  did  she  know  of  such  noises? 
What  could  she  hope  to  guess  from  them?  She 
fell  back  among  her  pillows  exhausted,  her 
heart  beating,  her  throat  tight  and  parched. 
All  her  remembrances,  her  instincts,  her  senti 
ments  preyed  upon  her,  bore  down  upon  her 
at  the  same  time.  Everything  that  she  had 
loved,  respected,  understood  and  delighted  in 
had  been  French.  At  the  idea  that  that  might 
no  longer  be,  she  was  petrified  with  horror  and 
despair. 

War,  to  her,  had  always  seemed  a  thing  be 
longing  to  men  and  soldiers;  a  brutal  mur 
derous  combat  caused  by  political  and  financial 
disagreements,  of  which  it  had  been  almost 
a  duty  to  remain  ignorant.  Men  fought  to 
hamper  or  promote  certain  commercial  possi 
bilities.  To  this  little  woman  war  had  always 
appeared  an  impious,  cruel,  unchristian,  de 
testable  proceeding  created  to  satisfy  the  pride 
and  vanity  of  mankind. 

Then  suddenly  a  new  light  had  burst  upon 
her.  Beyond  man's  worldly  interest  stood  out 
the  struggle  between  races  and  sentiments; 
between  customs  and  civilisations. 
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German  Kultur?  Why  scarcely  a  day  had 
passed,  now  she  came  to  think  of  it,  in  which 
Captain  Koenig  had  not  mentioned  it.  At  that 
time  it  had  seemed  to  her  as  a  programme  of 
studies  laid  out  for  forming,  training,  and  dis 
ciplining  the  mind.  But  at  present  she  un 
derstood  its  complete  meaning. 

In  an  instant  she  grasped  their  desire  to  im 
pose  their  manner  of  thinking,  seeing,  and  do 
ing,  upon  the  entire  world. 

Mademoiselle  shivered  with  horror  and  dis 
gust. 

The  thought  that  great  heavy  creatures  like 
the  Prussian  orderly  might  one  day  be  buried 
beside  her  parents,  and  that  in  making  her 
weekly  pilgrimage  to  the  cemetery  she  would 
pass  by  a  tombstone  bearing  the  name  of 
Schwartzkopfen,  revolted  her. 

"La  France!"  She  now  gently  repeated  the 
name  below  her  breath.  "La  France!"  it 
seemed  hallowed  and  transfigured.  "La 
France"  suddenly  become  something  more 
than  the  map  she  had  traced  with  coloured 
crayons  during  her  early  school  days.  The 
very  name  breathed  the  sound  of  the  chimes  in 
the  valley,  the  silvery  light  on  the  hilltops,  the 
shining  ribbon  of  river  which  wanders  in  and 
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out  among  the  poplars,  the  whiteness  of  the 
flowering  orchards,  the  mellow  gold  of  the 
Autumn  tints;  "La  France"  of  little  boys  and 
girls  happily  dancing  in  rounds,  the  joy  of 
family  reunions,  the  sorrow  of  bereavement 
and  distress. 

"La  France,"  why  it  meant  the  bread  and 
the  wine,  the  cooking  and  the  linen,  the  cut  of 
one's  clothes,  just  as  much  as  it  meant  the 
education,  the  customs  and  the  tender  national 
melancholy. 

That  all  this  could  be  swept  away,  might  no 
longer  exist — would  be  replaced  by  something 
strange  and  unsympathetic,  seemed  incredible. 
And  yet? 

Mademoiselle  Prune  was  French  to  the  very 
tips  of  her  fingers.  French  she  would  always 
be.  And  in  looking  back  over  her  existence 
she  perceived  that  she  had  never  been  anything 
else.  The  thought  that  all  these  heirlooms, 
mental  and  physical,  were  in  imminent  danger 
of  annihilation,  made  them  doubly  precious. 
She  thanked  God  for  having  had  them,  and 
then  clasping  her  hands  still  tighter,  mur 
mured — 

"Oh,  Lord,  our  God, — help  him  to  reach  our 
lines  in  time." 
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A  FEW  days  later  some  German  soldiers 
brought  in  to  the  Kommandatur  an  aviator's 
helmet  found  near  the  Cathedral,  and  a  pair 
of  goggles  picked  up  in  the  rue  du  Theatre. 
They  bore  a  French  trade-mark,  and  without 
doubt  had  been  the  property  of  the  French 
aviator. 

Captain  Koenig  examined  them  very  care 
fully,  and  took  down  a  few  notes.  He  felt  con 
vinced  that  the  Dean  had  been  an  accomplice 
in  helping  the  Frenchman  to  make  his  escape. 
This  former  cavalry  man  who  looked  down 
upon  him  with  so  superior  and  disdainful  an 
air,  was  quite  capable  of  furthering  any  such 
plan.  Yet  the  Dean  was  an  important  official 
personage,  the  head  of  the  civil  population, 
and  it  would  be  fatal  to  commit  an  error  or  a 
fauoc-pas,  with  regard  to  him. 

The  Captain,  therefore,  visited  the  recon 
struction  works  of  the  Archbishop's  Palace, 
even  requested  that  the  door  into  the  Arch 
bishop's  private  garden  be  thrown  open  to 
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him;  and  he  wandered  about  the  buildings  in 
the  hope  of  encountering  the  Dean,  of  being 
able  to  converse  a  moment  with  him.  All  to 
no  avail.  Either  the  Dean  was  absent,  or  did 
not  care  to  show  himself. 

Finally  a  report  reached  the  Kommandatur 
stating  that  a  staff  officer  had  entered  the  army 
police  post  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  had  taken  a 
bicycle  belonging  to  the  man  on  duty  and  dis 
appeared  with  it.  As  the  bicycle  had  not  yet 
been  returned  the  officer  in  command  re 
quested  the  Kommandatur  to  look  into  the 
matter  and  send  in  an  explanation. 

No  one  at  the  Kommandatur  had  ever  had 
any  use  for  a  bicycle — as  far  as  could  be  as 
certained.  They  re-read  the  report  and  dis 
covered  that  the  bicycle  had  been  taken  the 
same  evening  that  the  French  aviator  had  dis 
appeared.  Everything  led  to  the  belief  that 
he  was  the  guilty  officer. 

When  questioned,  the  men  in  the  police  post 
could  give  no  convicting  details.  They  had 
been  asleep  at  the  time.  The  sentinel  had 
saluted  the  officer  who  on  taking  the  bicycle 
had  said,  "I'll  be  back  in  a  moment,"  and  had 
pedalled  off  in  the  direction  of  the  station  and 
the  canal.  That  was  all  they  knew. 
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A  detailed  search  was  organized  which  re 
sulted  in  finding  the  machine  in  a  shell  hole 
filled  with  water,  about  a  hundred  metres  from 
the  entrance  to  the  trenches. 

This  served  to  confirm  the  Captain's  sus 
picions.  Yet  where  on  earth  had  the  Dean 
succeeded  in  procuring  a  German  Officer's  top 
coat  and  fatigue  cap?  In  making  his  deduc 
tions  he  presently  remembered  that  the  old 
man  had  taken  care  of  many  wounded  officers 
at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign.  That  was 
it,  of  course.  But  how  to  prove  it  all?  He  was 
almost  certain  that  if  they  dared  touch  so  im 
portant  a  personage  as  the  Dean,  the  High 
French  Clergy  would  be  apprised  sooner  or 
later,  and  all  Catholicism  would  rise  up  in 
protestation.  No,  the  matter  must  be  handled 
with  extreme  delicacy. 

Accordingly  the  Captain  had  him  shadowed, 
with  orders  to  be  instantly  informed  when  the 
Dean  should  call  upon  Mademoiselle  Prune. 

After  their  last  interview  the  good  priest 
had  felt  that  at  a  certain  moment  his  counsels 
and  ministerings  would  not  be  ill  timed,  so  he 
continued  his  parochial  calls,  as  usual,  which 
proceeding  greatly  touched  Mademoiselle. 

He  came,  as  was  his  custom,  after  his  daily 
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rounds,  and  five  minutes  after  he  and  Made 
moiselle  were  seated  before  the  fire  Nanon 
announced  the  Captain. 

The  priest  rose  as  though  to  take  leave. 

"I  should  be  most  embarrassed  if  I  thought 
I  were  driving  you  away,  Dean,"  said  the 
young  man.  "Stay  a  moment,  I  beg — I  have 
some  news  that  may  be  of  interest  to  you." 

The  Dean,  fancying  that  there  was  question 
of  some  new  regulation  concerning  the  civil 
population,  seated  himself  anew. 

"Yes,  Dean,  we  have  found  traces  of  the 
French  aviator  who  escaped  from  us  the  other 
evening." 

"Oh!"  exclaimed  Mademoiselle  wholly  in 
voluntarily — "Have  you  caught  him?" 

"Alas,  no,  Mademoiselle." 

The  old  lady's  heart  leaped  with  joy,  yet  she 
had  the  force  to  restrain  the  "Thank  God" 
that  rose  instinctively  to  her  lips. 

"No,"  continued  the  officer,  "he  must  have 
been  a  most  courageous  and  intrepid  fellow, 
and  he  is  certainly  worthy  of  praise!" 

"Do  you  think  he  actually  reached  the 
French  lines?"  asked  Mademoiselle. 

"Without  the  slightest  doubt.  We  are  con 
vinced  of  it.  That's  what  complicates  the  case 
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so,  for  I  forgot  to  mention  that  we  have  proof 
that  he  did  not  get  away  without  being  aided 
by  some  civilian." 

"What  leads  you  to  believe  that?"  asked 
the  Dean.  "Can't  you  let  the  man  have  the 
whole  glory  of  his  deed?" 

"I  would  be  quite  big  enough  to  admit  it 
were  it  thus,"  replied  the  officer.  "But  un 
fortunately  such  is  not  the  case.  He  landed, 
as  you  know,  near  the  bridge,  set  fire  to  his 
machine,  and  while  we  were  searching  about  in 
the  ruins  for  his  carbonised  remains,  he  was 
leaping  walls.  We  have  traced  him  from  gar 
den  to  garden  as  far  as  the  rue  du  Cygne 
Blanc,  from  there  over  the  roofs  to  the  rue  du 
Pot  d'Etain,  and  through  the  rue  Chanoinesse 
he  probably  reached  the  Cathedral  and  re 
construction  works." 

"May  I  ask  what  makes  you  think  that?" 
again  questioned  the  Dean.  "Any  traces  he 
may  have  left  have  been  long  since  obliterated 
by  the  rain." 

"Quite  right,"  smiled  the  officer,  "but  we 
found  a  leggin  button  of  French  make  in 
the  rue  du  Cygne,  a  blood  stain  in  a  shed  on 
the  rue  Chanoinesse,  and  an  aviator's  headj 
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gear  among  the  foundations  and  the  scaffold- 

ing." 

Mademoiselle  recalled  having  searched  for 
the  bonnet  and  the  goggles  after  the  aviator's 
departure,  and  wondered  what  he  had  done 
with  them.  So  he  had  had  presence  of  mind 
enough  to  think  of  casting  them  aside  in  de 
ceiving  places! 

"Your  men  had  searched  every  nook  and 
cranny  of  the  Palace  and  the  Cathedral,  both 
inside  and  out.  You  yourself  were  present 
during  the  operation,  were  you  not,  Monsieur?" 

"Yes,  but  it  would  take  years  to  do  it  tho 
roughly.  Why  I  doubt,  Dean,  if  even  you 
know  every  hiding  place,  and  there  are  many 
excellent  ones,  I'm  convinced.  Now  let  us 
suppose  that  the  fugitive  had  concealed  himself 
in  that  vicinity,"  he  continued,  waving  aside 
a  negative  gesture  of  the  Dean's.  "I  only 
said,  let  us  suppose.  Well,  it  would  be  no  easy 
thing  to  escape  even  then  because  our  patrols 
were  rounding  up  the  entire  city,  and  in  his 
uniform  he  never  could  have  been  overlooked." 

"The  truth  is  that  you  suspect  some  one  of 
having  given  him  civilian  clothes  in  which  to 
escape." 

"We  arrested  every  civilian,  conducted  them 
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to  the  Hotel  de  Ville  and  searched  them.  We 
most  certainly  should  have  caught  him  had  he 
been  simple  enough  to  employ  so  naive  a  means 
of  disguise,"  said  the  Captain  smiling  sarcas 
tically.  "No,  that  might  have  been  attempted 
by  some  ordinary  brain,  but  that  aviator  and 
his  accomplice  were  used  to  thinking  quickly, 
seeing  big — so  to  speak.  They  were  remarkably 
intelligent.  That's  what  limits  our  field,  by 
the  way.  No,  I  must  insist,  that  aviator  did 
not  get  away  dressed  as  a  civilian.  Our  patrol 
men  remember  having  seen  a  German  officer 
walking  down  the  rue  du  Commerce,  whistling 
softly  to  himself.  He  entered  the  police  post 
at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  took  a  bicycle,  said  he 
would  be  back  immediately  and  rode  off  in  the 
direction  of  the  canal.  The  machine  was  found 
in  a  shell  hole  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
entrance  to  the  trenches.  At  three  A.  M.  he  was 
seen  in  our  first  line.  He  roused  a  drowsy  sen 
tinel,  threatening  him  with  the  firing  squad,  and 
profited  by  his  alarm  to  obtain  the  password. 
The  poor  fellow,  terrified,  told  him,  and  ten 
minutes  later  your  man  was  in  his  own  lines." 
"Well,  Captain,  I  can  but  say  that  I  admire 
the  audacity  and  courage  of  my  young  com 
patriot." 
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"I  fully  share  your  opinion,  Dean,  and  per 
sonally  should  be  exceedingly  proud  to  have 
accomplished  such  a  feat.  But  that  chap  was 
the  bearer  of  very  important  information. 
You  therefore  understand  why  we  should  seek 
out  the  person  or  persons  who  helped  him  to 
get  away.  For  I  still  persist  in  my  belief  that 
he  did  not  get  away  without  aid  from  one,  or 
perhaps  several  of  his  compatriots.  They  mnst 
be  hunted  down,  severely  punished,  made  an 
example  of,  in  order  that  such  attempts  shall 
not  be  renewed." 

"You  are  masters  here,  and  can,  of  course, 
do  as  you  please.  But  you  have  not  gone  into 
any  such  detail  without  a  reason,  Monsieur. 
Our  relations  are  not  such  as  to  warrant  your 
taking  the  pains  and  pleasure  of  narrating  so 
much  local  gossip  for  nothing." 

"I  only  wished  to  tell  you  what  we  have  dis 
covered  and  to  ask  you  to  help  us  in  the  mat 
ter." 

The  Dean  stiffened  every  muscle  and  rose 
from  his  seat 

"That  will  do  for  you,  sir!  You  might  make 
me  forget  that  I  am  Minister  of  the  Gospel. 
But  I  take  it  for  granted  that  you  do  not 
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entertain  the  idea  that  I  might  assist  you  in 
your  police  duties!" 

"I  say  again,  Dean,  that  our  field  of  research 
is  limited  to  a  very  small  number  of  persons 
belonging  to  the  civil  population,  and  I  wished 
you  to  aid  me  in  bringing  light  on  certain 
points,  in  dissipating  certain  grave  suspicions. 
That's  all." 

"You  would  merely  use  any  such  pretext  to 
go  a  little  deeper  into  our  private  affairs,  make 
our  lives  a  little  more  unbearable.  You  will 
have  to  go  without  any  such  assistance  from 


me." 


The  officer  bounded  to  his  feet. 

"I  will  permit  no  one  to  speak  to  me  in  such 
a  fashion,  sir.  I  am  a  Prussian  Officer." 

"Well,  then,  Monsieur,  I  am  a  French  offi 
cer,  and  a  Minister  of  the  Gospel,  both  of 
which  make  me  your  superior,  and  give  me  the 
right  to  address  you  as  I  see  fit,"  retorted  the 
Dean,  rising  to  his  full  height,  his  eyes  spark 
ling,  his  head  thrown  back  in  an  attitude  of  in 
finite  nobility  and  dignity. 

"I  repeat,"    he  continued,    "that  I  do  not 

see  what  you  are  driving  at,  save  perhaps  that 

the  escape  of  the  young  aviator  is  going  to 

serve  as  pretext  for  new  privations,  new  tyran- 
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nies  for  us  all.  Two  hundred  more  innocents 
will  be  deported  to  work  in  your  factories.  If 
some  one  aided  the  young  man  to  get  away, 
(which  I  very  much  doubt)  and  it  is  your  duty 
to  find  him — well  then,  search!  But  do  not 
forget  that  I  am  a  Frenchman,  and  leave  me 
entirely  out  of  the  matter.  Mademoiselle,  I 
bid  you  good  evening,"  he  ended,  bowing  low 
to  Mademoiselle  Prune. 

"Monsieur!" 

"Monsieur." 

And  he  left  the  room. 

"The  Dean  is  much  more  a  cavalry  officer 
than  a  Minister  of  the  Gospel,"  laughed  the 
German,  walking  towards  the  door  as  though 
to  take  his  leave. 

Mademoiselle  motioned  him  to  remain. 

"Captain,  I  want  to  speak  to  you,"  she  said. 

"At  your  entire  disposal,  Mademoiselle," 
and  he  resumed  his  seat. 

"Captain,  the  Dean  has  a  heart  of  gold  and 
a  soul  of  crystal.  He  did  not,  in  truth,  realise 
your  intentions.  But  I  followed  your  words 
with  strictest  attention,  and  found  in  them  a 
meaning  which  the  Dean  failed  to  grasp.  You 
believe  that  it  was  he  who  hid  the  aviator  and 
helped  him  to  get  away?" 
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"Yes,  Mademoiselle,  we  are  not  absolutely 
sure,  but  the  presumptions  are  such  as  to  al 
most  equal  a  certainty." 

"Well,  then,  Captain,  I  can  assure  you  that 
you  are  on  the  wrong  track." 

The  young  officer  smiled. 

"German  logic  is  a  mighty  thing,  Mademoi 
selle,  and  I  should  most  certainly  not  have 
risked  approaching  the  Dean  without  incon 
testable  proof  in  hand." 

"I  repeat,  Captain,  that  you  are  wrong  and 
that  the  Dean  is  absolutely  innocent." 

"I  recognise  your  good  heart,  Mademoiselle, 
in  wishing  to  save  your  friend,  and  I  thank  you 
for  wishing  to  help  to  dispel  my  suspicions. 
But  I  fear  you  will  not  succeed." 

"Captain,  let  me  assure  you  that  I  too  know 
the  Dean.  If  he  had  had  the  possibility  of 
saving  the  French  aviator  he  would  have  done 
it ;  and  if  he  had  done  it  he  would  not  seek  to 
conceal  it,  would  have  assumed  the  entire  re 
sponsibility  of  his  act,  no  matter  what  the  pun 
ishment  with  which  you  might  have  threatened 
him." 

"That's  all  very  splendid,  Mademoiselle,  but 
unfortunately  does  not  in  the  least  alter  the 
question.  I  know  what  men  are." 
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"Perhaps  not  his  kind,"  she  retorted  briskly. 
"And  Captain  do  not  believe  for  an  instant  that 
I  have  any  intention  of  pleading  the  Dean's 
cause.  My  desire  in  detaining  you  is  to  clear 
him  absolutely  from  any  and  all  suspicion.  It 
was  not  he  who  is  culpable  of  having  aided  and 
abetted  the  French  aviator,  and  I  can  give  you 
the  proof  of  my  statement.  I  will  tell  you  who 
did  it." 

"You  know?"  exclaimed  the  officer  sur 
prised. 

"Yes,  Captain.    It  was  I." 

"You!"  he  gasped,  then  smiled.  "Really, 
Mademoiselle,  you  are  pushing  your  devotion 
a  little  too  far.  You  will,  therefore,  permit 
me  to  question  it.  You  were  sound  asleep 
when  this  happened  and  heard  nothing.  Nei 
ther  Nanon  nor  Schwarzkopf  en,  who  were 
below,  heard  anything.  Even  your  dog  did 
not  bark." 

Mademoiselle  had  risen.  She  was  very  pale 
and  her  eyes  were  brilliant  with  indignation. 

"Monsieur,  I  wish  to  repeat  my  statement. 
I  will  give  you  the  proofs.  Call  your  orderly 
at  once,  will  you?" 

Schwarzkopfen  answered  the  summons  of 
his  commander. 
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"Now  ask  him  if  he  has  not  missed  a  top 
coat  and  a  fatigue  cap  which  belong  to  you." 

The  officer  translated  the  demand.  The  big 
German  soldier  hung  his  head  and  looked  wor 
ried. 

"The  French  aviator  left  this  house  wearing 
your  uniform.  He  was  hidden  between  my 
mattresses  when  your  men  searched  my  room!" 

The  officer  whirled  about  and  stood  straight 
and  relentless.  His  eyes  were  ablaze.  At 
length  he  understood  that  she  was  telling  the 
truth.  An  almost  animal  fury  distorted  his 
features. 

He  walked  towards  the  little  woman.  His 
fists  were  clinched,  and  raised  as  though  to 
strike  her.  He  was  fast  losing  all  self-control. 
With  an  enormous  effort  of  will  he  managed 
to  regain  his  self-possession. 

"You  did  that?    Why  did  you  do  it?" 

"Because  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  do 
otherwise.  Because  he  was  one  of  my  own 
kind,  and  any  one  of  ours  would  have  done  as 
much." 

"But  you  assured  me  that  you  had  heard 
nothing,  seen  nothing.  You  are  nothing  but 
a  liar,  then,"  he  exclaimed  with  an  evil  smile. 

"Yes,  I  lied.  Lied  for  the  first  time  in  over 
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sixty  years,"  replied  Mademoiselle  Prune.  "If 
you  had  demanded  my  word  of  honour,  I  would 
have  given  it — I  would  gladly  have  risked  my 
eternal  salvation  to  save  one  of  my  own." 

"You  shall  be  arrested  and  shot!" 

"As  God  wills,  Monsieur." 

"But  before  you  are,  let  me  tell  you  that  you 
played  a  very  pretty  game.  The  French  are 
all  good  actors.  Better  actors  than  soldiers, 
fortunately  for  us." 

Mademoiselle  drew  herself  up  to  her  full 
height. 

"You  have  learned  the  contrary  during  ftie 
last  three  years,  Monsieur.  But  before  God, 
who  shall  judge 'me,  I  swear  that  I  received 
you  as  I  did  merely  because  I  believed  it  my 
Christian  duty,  and  civility  and  politeness  are 
charity,  I  still  believe." 

"Schwarzkopfen,"  called  the  officer  harshly, 
and  when  the  man  appeared: 

"Go,  and  fetch  the  guard,"  he  commanded. 

"You  are  under  arrest,  Madame.  In  a  few 
moments  you  will  be  led  to  prison.  Therefore, 
in  remembrance  of  our  former  relations,  would 
you  not  care  to  express  a  regret,  or  repent  of 
your  act?"  he  demanded  with  a  superior  air, 
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trying  vainly  to  assume  the  polished  manner 
he  had  always  been  so  careful  to  maintain. 

"I  can  only  say  that  were  it  to  be  done  again, 
I  would  do  it.  Not  once,  but  a  hundred  times, 
a  thousand  times,  if  I  could!  The  greatest 
happiness  of  my  entire  life  is  in  knowing  that 
I  was  able  to  save  a  French  soldier." 

"At  the  price  of  thousands  of  German  lives ! 
As  a  Christian,  have  you  ever  given  that  a 
thought?" 

"I  can  only  think  as  a  Frenchwoman.  I  have 
no  one  in  the  world.  I  do  not  fear  death. 
Whether  I  be  here  or  in  my  grave,  my  soul 
awaits  but  one  thing. 

"The  pardon  for  your  offences?"  he  mocked. 

"No,  the  sound  of  the  French  bugles  at  the 
gates  of  the  Citadel." 

"You'll  wait  a  long  time  for  that." 

"No,"  said  Mademoiselle  calmly,  "the 
French  are  stronger  than  you,  and  you  know 
it!" 

The  German  flushed  scarlet  with  fury.  He 
was  no  longer  the  refined  young  man  who 
sought  the  most  polished  of  words  and  man 
ners,  but  stood  there  denuded  of  his  varnish, 
a  brutal,  hard  faced  Prussian  Officer. 

"Oh,  ho !  so  you  would  treat  me  as  an  enemy, 
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would  you?  Well,  then,  I  command  you  to 
retract  what  you  have  just  said." 

"Never!" 

"Retract,  I  say!" 

"Never!" 

He  seized  her  roughly  by  the  arm. 

"I  am  master  here,  I'll  have  you  know,  and 
I  command  you  to  retract  those  words." 

He  shook  her  so  violently  that  she  could  not 
repress  a  cry  of  pain. 

At  the  sound  of  her  mistress'  distress,  old 
Myrza,  summoning  all  the  power  in  her  failing 
muscles,  bounded  on  the  officer,  planting  her 
teeth  in  his  leg.  Surprised  and  furious  he 
turned  around  and  seizing  the  animal  by  the 
neck  he  threw  her  across  the  room  with  such 
violence  that  she  crashed  against  the  wall,  gave 
a  pitiful  yelp,  and  expired. 

"So,  Captain,  you  have  proved  that  all  Ger 
mans  are  alike,  after  all,"  murmured  Mademoi 
selle  Prune,  with  an  air  of  supreme  dignity  and 
compassion. 

The  Prussian  turned  his  back  on  her,  fairly 
foaming  with  rage. 

"Seize  that  woman  and  imprison  her,"  he 
verily  shouted  to  the  soldiers  who  appeared  in 
the  doorway.  "And  you,  Schwarzkopf  en,  turn 
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the  good  for  nothing  old  servant  into  the  street, 
and  bring  my  things  down  here.  This  is  going 
to  be  my  room  hereafter." 

Mademoiselle  Prune  faced  a  firing  squad 
two  days  later,  at  sunrise.  Old  Nanon  was 
taken  in  and  looked  after  by  the  Dean. 

Not  long  afterwards  a  French  aeroplane 
circling  over  the  little  city,  let  fall  a  tricolour 
bouquet,  which  was  picked  up  by  a  butcher  who 
lived  on  the  rue  des  Fonts.  At  nightfall,  the 
butcher's  wife,  carefully  concealing  it  beneath 
her  coat,  carried  it  to  the  Dean,  who  in  turn 
bore  it  to  the  cemetery,  reverently  placing  it 
on  the  little  unmarked  grave  wherein  reposed 
the  mortal  remains  of  Mademoiselle  Prune. 

The  Germans  did  not  dare  remove  it. 
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CHAPTER  I 

MONSIEUR  BADIN  blew  out  his  lantern, 
stamped  his  feet  and  rubbed  the  earth  from 
his  hands. 

"There,"  said  he  to  his  wife  as  he  entered  the 
kitchen,  "everything  is  buried,  well  hidden, 
and  it  will  take  a  pretty  clever  person  to  dis 
cover  where  I  put  our  linen  and  our  silver. 
The  wine  I  don't  care  so  much  about.  And 
after  all,"  he  added,  "I  suppose  we're  living  in 
a  civilised  age.  There  must  be  discipline  in 
all  the  armies,  no  matter  what  is  rumoured." 

Madame  Badin  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

"We  can  leave  as  day  breaks,"  she  an 
swered,  as  she  finished  tying  a  string  around 
a  bulging  pasteboard  box. 

"Here,"  she  continued,  "take  this,  Joseph, 
and  put  it  carefully  on  top  of  the  cart." 
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Monsieur  Badin  silently  disappeared  into 
the  darkness,  and  presently  returned  to  lean 
against  the  door  jamb,  his  eyes  following  the 
every  movement  of  his  better  half,  who  was 
bustling  about  the  kitchen.  Presently  she 
turned  around. 

"A  propos,  Joseph,"  she  questioned,  "what 
are  we  going  to  do  with  Toto?" 

"Toto?     Take  him  with  us,  of  course." 

"Take  him  with  us?  Where?  Why,  we 
don't  even  know  ourselves  where  we're  going. 
It  would  be  most  foolhardy  to  think  of  taking 
the  child  along  under  such  conditions.  You 
don't  seem  to  remember  that  six  months  ago 
when  his  mother  died,  his  father  left  him  here 
as  stable  boy.  Personally,  I  think  he  was  glad 
enough  to  get  rid  of  him,  but,  nevertheless, 
that  man  is  the  boy's  father  and  we  cannot 
legally  take  it  upon  ourselves  to  disappear  with 
his  child.  Suppose  something  should  happen 
to  him?" 

Monsieur  Badin  pushed  back  his  hat  and 
scratched  his  head.  Like  all  good  Frenchmen 
the  idea  of  being  arrested  and  tried  for  child 
abduction  was  not  a  thought  to  make  his  heart 
rejoice. 

"I  suppose  you're  right,  but  what  can  we  do 
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with  him  now?  We  can't  leave  him  here 
alone.  It's  too  late  to  think  of  sending  him 
back  to  his  family." 

"Family?"  queried  Madame  Badin,  stop 
ping  short  in  the  middle  of  the  room  and  cast 
ing  an  astonished  interrogative  glance  at  her 
husband.  "Family,  Joseph?  Why,  he  hasn't 
got  any." 

"Well,  you  know  what  I  mean,  his  father. 
But  if  he  hasn't  gone  to  the  devil  he's  prob 
ably  at  the  front  by  this  time,  so,  legal  or  il 
legal,  I'm  for  taking  the  boy  along." 

"Not  at  all,  not  at  all,  Monsieur  Badin,  I'll 
tell  you  what  we're  going  to  do  with  him.  The 
idea  came  to  me  yesterday  when  we  decided 
we  ought  to  leave,  so  I  consulted  Monsieur 
Morel,  our  notary,  and  Monsieur  Loyer,  the 
curate.  Both  of  them  say  I'm  right,  so  you 
needn't  worry.  Toto  can  perfectly  well  be 
left  in  charge  of  Mother  St.  Gilberte  at  the 
convent;  they  are  under  the  protection  of  our 
Red  Cross,  so  nothing  can  happen  to  him. 
He'll  be  as  happy  there  as  anywhere.  We'll 
pay  a  little  in  advance  for  his  board  so  that 
if  any  of  his  unknown  family  should  see 
fit  to  turn  up  and  claim  him,  they'd  find  him 
right  where  they  left  him.  Monsieur  Morel  is 
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going  to  write  an  official  notice  of  his  change 
of  residence  to  his  father.  It's  better  so, 
otherwise  we  might  be  followed  up  by  the  gen 
darmes  and  accused  of  kidnapping.  We're 
living  in  very  trying  times,"  she  continued, 
"and  this  seems  hardly  the  moment  to  add  fur 
ther  responsibilities  to  those  we  have  already 
on  our  shoulders!"  She  breathed  a  long,  audi 
ble  sigh. 

"Just  so  soon  as  we  can  find  a  train,"  she 
went  on,  "I  am  going  to  send  Palmyre  back  to 
her  family,  so  when  you  see  light  coming  you 
can  wake  up  Toto,  take  him  over  and  con 
fide  him  to  Mother  St.  Gilberte." 

Monsieur  Badin  understood  that  the  last 
word  had  been  said,  that  all  further  argument 
would  be  useless.  Once  again  his  wife  had 
seen  to  it  that  things  be  safely  arranged  in 
advance.  She  was  a  splendidly  capable 
woman,  a  trifle  hard  perhaps,  but  he  knew  that 
he  had  done  well  by  following  her  advice.  Her 
farsighted,  uncompromising  shrewdness  had 
saved  them  many  a  trip -up  in  their  commercial 
dealings  in  years  gone  by.  But  best  of  all 
was  the  fact  that  she  never  boasted  of  her 
perspicacity  and  gave  her  husband  entire 
credit  for  anything  gaine^d  by  it.  Here  then, 
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anew,  she  had  shown  her  wisdom,  and  surely 
there  was  no  cause  to  question  her  decision 
since  both  the  notary  and  the  curate  approved. 
Deep  down  in  his  mind,  to  be  sure,  Monsieur 
Badin  realised  that  later  on  he  would  probably 
be  able  to  see  his  wife's  point  of  view,  yet  for 
the  moment  he  cordially  detested  not  only  that 
estimable  lady,  but  the  laws,  the  justice,  and 
all  the  other  indefinable  miscreants  that  had 
brought  this  terrible  war  down  upon  his  head. 

Madame  Badin  gave  him  a  sidelong  glance 
and  understood. 

"Oh,  it  hurts  me  quite  as  much  as  it  does 
you,"  she  murmured;  "but  you'll  see,  you'll 
live  to  thank  me  for  it  yet !  Now  go  and  wake 
them  up;  it  will  soon  be  five  o'clock  and  the 
coffee  and  the  milk  are  boiling." 

Monsieur  Badin  climbed  the  stairs  and 
knocked  upon  Palmyre's  door.  The  maid  re 
plied  by  a  drowsy  groan.  Then  he  continued 
his  way  until  he  entered  the  tiny  attic  room 
where  Toto  slept. 

Toto  was  a  little  lad  just  past  twelve  years 
of  age,  who  might  easily  have  been  taken  for  a 
child  of  ten;  a  poor,  fragile,  overworked,  un 
derfed  youngster,  who  in  his  short  career  be- 
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fore  he  had  come  to  the  Badins,  had  had  many 
a  cruel  knock. 

His  father,  a  Parisian  workman,  somewhat 
addicted  to  drink,  a  good  enough  fellow  at 
heart,  but  weak  and  easily  misled,  had  pre 
ferred  desertion  to  facing  the  increasing  re 
sponsibilities  of  a  growing  family.  His 
mother  had  bravely  borne  the  brunt  of  so  un 
kind  a  destiny,  and  had  shouldered  the  heavy 
burden  of  making  a  living  for  two.  No  task 
was  too  onerous,  no  job  too  difficult,  so  long 
as  the  pecuniary  results  permitted  keeping 
her  child  in  decent  clothes  and  in  school.  But 
by  nature  unfitted  for  hard  menial  labour, 
even  though  she  had  learned  to  force  a  smile 
to  her  lips — the  hour  of  reckoning  was  to  come. 
One  wintry  day  she  broke  down  with  conges 
tion  of  the  lungs.  Good  care,  perfect  quiet 
and  rest  were  necessities  in  such  a  case,  and 
under  the  circumstances  the  sinister  ill  made 
rapid  progress.  A  search  party  set  out  to 
look  for  the  husband,  who  was  found  in  a 
cabaret  at  Montmartre.  He  came,  just  in 
time  to  see  his  neglected  wife  breathe  her  last. 
He  gazed  with  astonishment  at  the  now  big 
boy  whom  he  had  left  a  tiny  mite,  what 
seemed  so  short  a  time  ago,  and  then  dissolv- 
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ing  into  tears,  beat  his  head  against  the  wall, 
exclaimed  what  a  wretch  he  had  been,  how  he 
merited  the  worst  of  punishment,  and  sud 
denly  disappeared  leaving  every  one  to  be 
lieve  that  he  had  departed  to  inflict  the  afore 
mentioned  penalty  upon  himself. 

For  a  while  the  concierge  took  charge  of  the 
little  motherless  creature.  Toto  was  an  even 
humoured,  gentle  lad  who  ran  errands,  helped 
her  sweep  the  courtyard  and  wax  the  staircase. 
Then  presently,  one  of  the  tenants  having 
heard  that  Monsieur  Badin  was  looking  for 
some  one  to  take  care  of  his  pony  and  his 
chickens,  fancying  that  Toto  might  fill  the  po 
sition  to  advantage,  recommended  him  as 
stable  boy. 

Once  again  the  father  was  sought  out.  This 
time  he  was  found  in  a  cabaret  of  the  Latin 
Quarter,  and  upon  learning  that  he  was  to  be 
delivered  of  his  paternal  responsibility,  with 
out  its  costing  him  a  sou,  he  willingly  con 
sented  to  any  proposition,  and  even  went  so 
far  as  to  shed  fresh  tears  upon  the  thought  of 
his  and  the  child's  good  fortune,  and  the  gen 
erosity  of  human  nature  in  general. 

It  was  thus  that,  one  evening  in  the  early 
spring,  Toto  found  himself  transported  into 
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a  delightful  little  village  on  the  banks  of  the 
Oise,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  open  air, 
plenty  of  sleep,  regular  and  copious  meals  be 
gan  to  work  wondrous  changes  in  the  pale  lit 
tle  city  boy's  health  and  appearance. 

The  country  was  a  revelation  to  this  wide 
awake,  quick-witted  gamin  de  Paris,  who 
at  every  turn  found  something  new  to  catch 
and  hold  his  attention,  stimulate  his  imagina 
tion.  He  soon  developed  friendly,  even  affec 
tionate  relations  with  Sidi,  the  pony;  Margot, 
the  cow  and  Frondeur,  the  watch  dog,  while 
next  in  line  came  two  splendid  cockerels,  the 
big  white  hens,  and  a  whole  bevy  of  fluffy 
chickens. 

Monsieur  Badin  was  much  elated  at  finding 
a  congenial  spirit  with  whom  he  could  converse 
at  length  about  potato  blight  and  the  coming 
crops.  For  here  let  it  be  said  that  the  only 
cloud  shadowing  his  retired  domestic  bliss  was 
the  fact  that  his  better  half  cared  little  for  gar 
dening  and  agriculture.  So,  in  the  evenings 
while  musing  over  his  pipe  he  had  laid  many 
a  plan  for  the  autumn  shooting  in  which  Toto 
was  to  participate. 

And  now  as  he  stood  above  the  innocent 
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sleeping  form  a  great  sigh  involuntarily  es 
caped  him. 

"Poor  little  devil,"  he  murmured,  and,  bend 
ing  over,  gently  shook  Toto  by  the  shoulders. 

"Toto,"  he  called,  "Toto,  wake  up !  Make  a 
bundle  of  your  belongings.  The  Germans  are 
bearing  down  upon  us,  you  can  hear  the  big 
guns  in  the  distance.  We're  getting  ready  to 
leave." 

The  child  jumped  up  and  rubbed  his  eyes 
still  heavy  with  sleep. 

"As  soon  as  you're  dressed,  come  down  and 
help  harness." 

"Ye-e-s,  yes,  Monsieur  Badin." 

Below  in  the  dining-room,  her  hat  already 
upon  her  head,  Madame  Badin  was  preparing 
breakfast.  The  great  tears  streamed  un 
heeded  down  either  cheek.  Monsieur  Badin 
set  his  jaw  and  walked  out  absently  into  the 
courtyard.  Emotion  had  throttled  him,  too, 
held  his  throat  as  though  a  steel  vise. 

They  were  going  to  leave,  going  to  walk  out 
onto  the  highroad,  abandoning  to  the  enemy 
their  little  home,  where  they  had  hoped  to  fin 
ish  their  days  in  peace.  How  hard  they  had 
worked  to  earn  that  little  home.  By  force  of 
what  prodigious  economy — in  the  Parisian  re- 
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tail  grocery  trade, — had  they  carefully  piled 
up  sou  by  sou  sufficient  money  to  purchase  a 
house,  and  still  have  an  income  to  ensure  their 
old  age!  And  now,  well  past  middle  life, 
they  found  themselves  forced  to  forsake  their 
treasures,  tear  themselves  from  what  they  most 
cherished,  leave  all  to  the  mercy  of  the  Ger 
man  hordes.  And  this  simply  because  it  had 
pleased  the  Kaiser  to  will  it  thus. 

"Well,  I  suppose  there  are  lots  of  people 
worse  off  than  we,"  continued  Monsieur  Ba- 
din,  shaking  his  head  and  finishing  his  thought 
aloud  as  he  entered  the  stable. 

"I  should  say  so,"  rejoined  Toto,  who  now 
wide  awake  had  followed  close  upon  the  good 
man's  steps. 

At  the  sound  of  the  child's  voice  Sidi  whin 
nied  in  her  stall,  and  Frondeur,  giving  a  joy 
ful  yelp,  dashed  out  from  beneath  a  bed  of 
straw. 

They  brushed  and  curried  Sidi,  and  gave 
her  a  handsome  measure  of  oats.  Then 
Madame  Badin  was  heard  calling: 

"Come  and  get  your  coffee  or  it  will  be  cold 
if  you  don't." 

The  creamy  depths  of  his  generous  bowl  of 
cafe  au  lait,  and  his  well  buttered  slice  of 
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bread,  always  awakened  a  sentiment  of  abun 
dance  and  happiness  in  Toto's  childish  brain, 
and  although  somewhat  hurried  on  this  occa 
sion,  he  ate  and  drank  with  a  satisfaction 
worthy  of  a  connoisseur. 

At  length  he  had  finished  and  started 
towards  the  stable  to  assume  his  daily  duties, 
when  Madame  Badin  stopped  him. 

"My  child,"  she  said  gently  but  firmly,  "the 
hour  is  grave  for  us  all.  We  cannot  take  you 
with  us.  You  must  stay  here.  Monsieur  Badin 
is  going  with  you  to  the  convent  and  will  leave 
you  in  Mother  St.  Gilberte's  care.  Don't  be 
afraid,  we  shall  not  abandon  you;  we  will  let 
you  hear  from  us  as  soon  as  possible.  Good 
bye,  be  a  good  boy."  And  she  held  out  her 
hand. 

Toto  took  it  and  squeezed  it  hard  in  his  own 
rough  little  paws.  Then  suddenly  the  thought 
rushed  upon  Madame  Badin  that  he  was  such 
a  little  boy  to  be  left  alone.  Swiftly  she  bent 
and  kissed  him  on  both  cheeks. 

A  second  later  she  had  mastered  any  desire 
to  give  way  to  sentimentality,  and  straighten 
ing  herself,  she  called  to  Monsieur  Badin: 

"Now  then,  quick,  Joseph,  it's  time  we  were 
gone  already." 
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And  then,  seeing  them  depart  in  the  direc 
tion  of  the  stable 

"No,  no,"  she  called,  "Palmyre  and  I  will 
harness.  We  haven't  a  moment  to  lose;  it 
seems  to  me  the  sound  of  the  guns  is  growing 
clearer  and  clearer.  They're  approaching." 

A  Sunday  suit  and  a  couple  of  shirts  were 
swiftly  put  into  an  antiquated  carpet-bag, 
which  together  with  a  few  knick-knacks  care 
fully  knotted  in  a  coloured  handkerchief,  and 
a  new  pair  of  heavy  garden  shoes  that  he  slung 
over  his  shoulder,  composed  all  of  Toto's 
earthly  belongings. 

The  highroad  and  the  little  public  square 
usually  so  animated  at  this  time  of  the  morn 
ing,  were  now  deserted,  and  the  sound  of  their 
footsteps  on  the  cobbled  road  echoed  in  the 
emptiness.  Again  and  again,  but  in  vain, 
Monsieur  Badin  sought  to  give  verbal  expres 
sion  to  the  sentiments  that  were  literally  sti 
fling  him.  He  coughed,  as  though  in  the  hope 
that  by  clearing  his  throat  he  might  better  suc 
ceed,  but  failing,  redoubled  his  gait. 

Toto,  struggling  beneath  the  burden  of  his 
belongings,  trotted  beside  him  almost  breath 
less,  keeping  the  pace  with  great  difficulty. 

At  length,  Monsieur  Badin  spoke. 
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"War  is  a  terrible  thing,  my  child,"  said  he, 
rolling  his  r's  as  though  to  emphasise  his  state 
ment. 

"Yes,"  he  continued,  "war  is  a  terrible 
thing/' 

And  then,  finding  nothing  more  to  add,  he 
repeated  anew: 

"Yes,  in  truth  a  very  terrible  thing." 

Then  again  he  lapsed  into  profound  silence, 
and  it  was  not  until  after  he  had  pulled  the 
convent  bell  that  his  eloquence,  encouraged  by 
the  jangling,  found  vent  for  expression.  Even 
then  all  he  said  was : 

"We  must  be  men,  hang  it!  We  must  be 
men!" 

Perhaps  his  intention  was  to  add  something 
more,  but  it  was  cut  short  by  the  appearance 
of  a  very  old  man  who  cracked  the  door  and 
asked  what  was  wanted. 

"Go  and  tell  the  Mother  Superior  that  it's 
Monsieur  Badin  with  the  young  man  in  ques 
tion." 

"The  young  man  in  question"  suddenly  felt 
a  strong  desire  to  cry,  and  to  hide  his  own  feel 
ings  his  companion  gaily  thrummed  a  military 
tune  on  the  heavy  oak  door-panel,  humming 
half  audible  monosyllables  such  as  "Broum, 
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broum,  pa-ra-ta-ta-broum,"  which  was  doubt 
less  meant  to  represent  the  musical  accompani 
ment  of  fife  and  drum,  but  which  in  truth  was 
but  a  piteous  means  of  covering  his  own  fast- 
rising  emotions.  He  was  just  arriving  at  a 
climax  when  Mother  St.  Gilberte  entered. 

"Ah!  so  this  is  your  young  man,  Monsieur 
Badin." 

"Yes,  Mother." 

"Well  then,  if  you'll  be  good  enough  to  fol 
low  me,  we'll  settle  up  his  situation  here  in  no 
time.  Will  you  wait  here  just  a  moment?" 
she  continued,  turning  towards  Toto  and  smil 
ing. 

Followed  by  Monsieur  Badin  she  crossed  the 
court  and  started  towards  the  office. 

The  old  man  who  had  opened  the  door,  and 
who  had  apparently  been  sweeping  up  the  en 
closure,  now  sidled  over  towards  Toto. 

"Are  you  going  to  stay  here?"  he  asked. 

"I  think  so." 

"Have  you  any  tobacco  with  you?" 

"Why  no!" 

"Well  then,  you  won't  get  any  here." 

Just  then  the  parlour  door  opened,  and  the 
old  fellow,  putting  one  finger  to  his  lips,  en 
joined  Toto  to  be  silent. 
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"Now  then,  my  boy,  come  this  way,"  called 
the  Mother  Superior. 

The  decisive  moment  had  arrived. 

"Good-bye,  Toto,"  murmured  Monsieur 
Badin,  seizing  the  boy's  tiny  hands  in  his  own, 
and  almost  crushing  them  in  his  clasp. 

"Good-bye,"  he  murmured,  "you  are  a  good 
boy."  And  brusquely  he  turned  and  fled.  In 
his  haste  he  caught  his  foot  on  the  sill  and 
stumbled  outward,  dragging  the  heavy  door, 
which  closed  with  a  bang  behind  him. 

It  seemed  as  though  he  had  hardly  disap 
peared  ere  the  bell  rang  violently. 

This  time  the  Superior  opened  it. 

Monsieur  Badin  brusquely  re-entered  and 
brushing  past  her  rushed  towards  Toto,  thrust 
ing  something  into  the  astonished  lad's  hands. 

"Here,  take  this,"  he  jerked.  "Take  this  in 
remembrance  of  me."  And  turning  about  he 
disappeared  with  a  celerity  of  which  one  would 
have  hardly  thought  capable  so  big  a  man. 

Toto,  bewildered,  stood  staring  at  his  half 
closed  fists,  hardly  daring  to  believe  his  eyes. 
Could  it  be  possible?  Monsieur  Badin's  gold 
watch  and  chain!  The  one  he  had  used  only 
on  Sundays  when  he  went  to  Mass.  He  was 
now  the  possessor  of  the  richest  treasure  his 
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imagination  had  ever  been  able  to  conceive.  It 
seemed  miraculous,  too  good  to  be  true! 

To  be  quite  frank,  the  boy  was  more  em 
barrassed  than  one  might  imagine  by  this  over 
whelming  proof  of  loyalty  and  friendship,  and 
suddenly  the  idea  of  how  to  guard  such  a  prize 
swept  down  upon  him  and  made  the  cold  per 
spiration  break  out  all  over  his  little  body. 
Where  should  he  keep  it?  He  had  no  safe 
like  the  one  in  which  Madame  Badin  used  to 
lock  up  her  earrings  and  this  selfsame  watch 
every  Sunday  evening. 

But  the  Mother  was  calling  him  so  he 
stuffed  his  treasure  down  deep  into  his  pocket, 
after  first  assuring  himself  that  there  was  no 
hole  by  which  it  might  slip  out.  Then  he  care 
fully  covered  it  with  his  handkerchief  and 
pinned  the  pocket  together  with  a  long-cher 
ished,  convenient  safety  pin,  which  on  after 
thought  hardly  seemed  sufficiently  strong  in 
its  locking  capacity,  so  he  hurriedly  opened 
his  valise,  procured  a  second  pin,  and  after  ad 
justing  it  in  the  proper  place  looked  up  with  a 
smile  that  convinced  the  Mother  he  was  ready 
to  follow  wherever  it  might  please  her  to  lead. 

"Monsieur  Badin  must  love  you  very  much 
to  have  made  you  such  a  handsome  present." 
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"Oh  yes,  Mother,  and  I  love  him,  too.  And 
Sidi  and  Frondeur  and  Madame  Badin  and 
Palmyre.  Oh,  I  love  them  all!"  he  burst 
forth,  a  bright  tear  trembling  on  each  eyelash. 

The  Mother  Superior  gently  stroked  his 
hair. 

"But  we're  going  to  be  very  good  friends, 
too,  aren't  we?  We'll  take  good  care  of  you 
here,  the  war  will  soon  be  over  and  you  shall 
go  back  to  them  again." 

She  led  him  to  a  tiny  white  room  whose 
charm  and  simplicity  won  him  over,  and  he 
dried  his  tears. 

"Monsieur  Badin  tells  me  you  know  quite  a 
lot  about  gardening,  and  that  you  took  care 
of  his  chickens." 

"Yes,  Mother." 

"Well  then,  only  yesterday  Sister  St.  Agnes 
was  asking  for  some  one  to  help  her  in  her 
vegetable  garden,  and  with  her  hens.  You're 
the  very  person  she  needs.  I  know  she'll  be 
delighted.  Come,  shall  we  go  to  her  now?" 

Toto  followed  close  behind  Mother  St.  Gil- 
berte,  who  quickly  descended  the  long  stone 
staircase  and  led  the  way  across  a  little  Gothic 
cloister.  When  she  reached  one  corner  she 
opened  a  small  door  and  Toto  looked  forth 
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onto  a  vast  and  beautiful  garden — a  real  old- 
fashioned  convent  garden;  fully  three  acres 
spread  out  in  the  distance,  most  wonderfully 
designed  with  box  bordered  walks,  clipped  fir 
trees,  and  numerous  moss-?overed  statues. 

"Sister  St.  Agnes,"  called  the  Mother  Su 
perior. 

The  possessor  of  the  name  stepped  out  from 
a  cabbage  patch  which  she  had  been  carefully 
inspecting,  and  turned  her  rosy-cheeked,  smil 
ing  countenance,  in  which  sparkled  two  bright 
brown  eyes,  towards  the  two  newcomers. 

"Sister,"  said  the  Mother  Superior  motion 
ing  towards  Toto,  "this  is  our  new  boarder." 

"Ah,  Mother,  the  good  Lord  be  praised!  He 
is  neither  old  nor  decrepit;  just  look,  Mother, 
in  what  state  those  two  fossils  have  left  my 
garden.  That  minx  B  altar d  under  pretext 
that  he  has  rheumatism  doesn't  do  a  stroke  of 
work,  and  old  Father  Boniface  gets  indignant 
at  the  thought  that  I  should  dare  ask  a  man 
his  age  to  help ;  and  you  know,  really  he  isn't 
seventy  yet,"  said  she,  addressing  herself  to 
Toto.  "It's  a  joy  to  have  some  one  so  young 
and  strong,"  she  continued.  "Are  you  ready 
to  begin  at  once?" 

"Yes,  Sister." 
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"Well  then,  take  these  baskets  and  help  me 
pick  the  plums.  Sister  Nicodemus  and  I  hope 
to  lay  them  out  to  dry  for  prunes,  this  very 
afternoon." 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  later  the  ground  had 
been  entirely  cleared,  and  Toto,  who  had 
climbed  into  the  tree,  was  gently  shaking  the 
heavy  laden  boughs,  a  perfect  rain  of  luscious 
golden  plums  falling  about  Sister  St.  Agnes' 
white  fluted  bonnet. 

* 'Never,  never  have  we  had  such  a  crop,  and 
such  sweet  ones!"  exclaimed  the  young  woman, 
biting  into  a  juicy  plum. 

All  morning  long  they  came  and  went  with 
their  baskets  between  the  garden  and  the 
kitchen,  where  red  faced  and  beaming  Sister 
Nicodemus  could  be  seen  shaking  up  her  fires 
and  stirring  the  contents  of  her  huge  copper 
kettles.  Peace  and  order  seemed  to  reign 
everywhere  and  Toto  enjoyed  each  instant  of 
his  work. 

The  noonday  Angelus  surprised  them  at 
their  task. 

"I'm  going  to  chapel  now,"  said  Sister  St. 

Agnes.     "You  go  to  the  kitchen,  you'll  dine 

with    the    men,    no    doubt.     I'm    very    well 

pleased  with  your  work."     She  hesitated  be- 
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fore  lowering  her  voice  to  finish  the  sentence. 

"By  the  way,  what  is  your  name?"  she  asked 
at  length. 

"Toto,  Sister." 

"Toto?" 

The  child  nodded  in  confirmation. 

"Why,  that  isn't  a  name.  What  is  your  real 
name?" 

"Victor,  Victor  Lenoir,  Sister." 

"Well  then,  Victor,  you've  been  a  very  good 
boy  and  helped  me  greatly  this  morning." 

Once  in  the  kitchen  Sister  Nicodemus 
pointed  out  a  little  adjoining  refectory  to  the 
boy,  who  noted  a  table  whereon  were  laid  five 
places.  Four  of  the  occupants  were  already 
seated  and  were  saying  Grace.  These,  then, 
were  the  men  employees. 

It  was  not  long  before  Toto  discovered  that 
two  of  them  were  deaf-mutes  who  did  the 
chamber  work  among  the  bedridden  inmates 
of  this  Almshouse,  and  the  two  remaining  were 
none  other  than  Baltard  and  Boniface,  Sister 
St.  Agnes'  culprit  gardeners. 

The  centre  of  the  table  was  adorned  by  a 
huge  dish  of  succulent  pork  and  cabbage,  while 
before  each  person  was  placed  a  steaming  bowl 
of  soup. 
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"Ah,  ha!  Soup  again!"  murmured  Boniface. 
"Always  soup,  soup,  soup!  They're  getting 
rich  by  making  us  eat  soup."  Then  turning 
towards  Toto,  "Young  man,"  he  exclaimed, 
"you  will  soon  discover  the  crimes  that  religion 
hides  beneath  its  cloak.  The  Community  al 
lows  twenty-five  sous  a  day  for  our  food,  and 
they  give  us  soup  here  every  meal!  No  won 
der  the  Church  is  rich!  It  is  we  who  are  pay 
ing  for  it." 

Toto  was  a  bit  taken  aback  by  this  vituper- 
ous  discourse,  but  was  still  more  surprised  to 
see  its  promulgator  and  his  companion  gulp 
their  soup  with  a  relish,  and  tackle  the  pork  and 
cabbage  with  an  appetite  and  a  gusto  that  was 
a  credit  to  their  years.  The  deaf  mutes  out 
distanced  the  two  older  men  by  some  minutes, 
and  Toto  almost  forgot  his  own  hunger  while 
watching  his  companions'  voracity. 

The  cheese  which  they  declared  musty,  and 
the  wine  which  was  pronounced  corked,  were 
consumed  with  like  rapidity. 

"There,"  exclaimed  Baltard  pushing  back 
his  chair  and  puffing  a  bit.  "Now  would  be 
the  time  for  a  nice  quiet  smoke.  Well,  you  can 
believe  it  or  not,  but  we're  only  given  one  pack 
age  of  tobacco  a  week.  Naturally  that's  all 
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gone  by  Wednesday,  and  from  then  till  Sun 
day  not  a  speck  do  you  get.  Hateful  of  them, 
isn't  it?" 

Toto  hardly  dared  pronounce  an  opinion,  so 
shook  his  head  in  a  manner  that  might  have 
been  interpreted  to  mean  almost  anything. 

But  Baltard  was  not  seeking  corroboration. 
He  was  now  fully  launched  on  his  hobby  and 
continued : 

"Well,  I've  my  ideas  on  that  subject.  No 
tobacco,  no  work."  And  jabbing  Toto  with 
his  elbow,  "Do  you  hear  that,  youngster — I'm 
on  strike." 

"On  what?" 

"On  strike.  That  means  that  I'm  not  going 
to  work,  and  no  one  here  can  force  me  to." 
And  he  shuffled  off  winking  violently,  to  make 
himself  the  better  understood. 

A  second  later  a  clear,  mellow  voice  called 
"Toto,"  and  the  child  immediately  obeyed  the 
summons. 

"We're  going  to  cut  the  flowers  for  the 
chapel,"  Sister  St.  Agnes  explained  as  to 
gether  they  walked  towards  the  garden. 

Such  a  profusion  of  roses  and  dahlias  Toto 
had  never  seen,  and  in  the  joy  of  being  al 
lowed  to  pluck  them  at  will,  he  half  forgot  the 
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distressing  scene  of  the  luncheon  table,  which 
had  made  a  deep  impression  at  the  moment. 

Several  large  baskets  were  quickly  laden 
with  the  fragrant  blossoms,  and  together  they 
carried  them  to  the  sacristy  where  Sister  St. 
Agnes  rinsed  and  wiped  the  vases.  She  bus 
tled  about  teaching  the  child  how  to  trim  and 
snip  the  stems,  sending  him  to  draw  fresh 
water  to  fill  the  different  receptacles. 

They  worked  thus  swiftly,  but  without 
haste,  almost  without  speaking.  There  seemed 
to  be  no  need  for  conversation.  From  time  to 
time  one  or  the  other  would  prick  his  thumb 
or  forefinger  on  a  treacherous  thorn  and  a 
drop  of  blood  would  ooze  forth,  but  neither 
exclamations  nor  explanations  broke  the  si 
lence.  A  glance,  a  smile,  an  indefinable  bond 
of  sympathy  that  had  sprung  up  between  them, 
made  their  harmony  complete,  and  words  un 
necessary. 

When  the  vases  were  all  filled,  Sister  St. 
Agnes  started  placing  them  about  the  altar; 
she  would  step  back,  half  close  her  eyes  in  or 
der  to  better  judge  of  their  effect,  and  then, 
each  time  kneeling  as  she  passed  the  shrine, 
would  return  to  the  sacristy  for  another. 

Thus  adorned,  the  little  chapel  seemed  like 
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a  bower.  The  heavy  odour  of  the  flowers  was 
wafted  out  of  a  half  open  iridescent  window, 
through  which  streamed  a  brilliant  ray  of  sun 
shine  that  powdered  everything  it  touched  with 
gold,  and  made  the  shadows  so  deep  and  vel 
vety.  The  droning  of  a  captive  bumble  bee 
that  buzzed  against  the  stained  glass  window 
seemed  to  be  the  only  sound  that  troubled  this 
almost  voluptuous  silence,  yet  once  and  again 
from  a  far  distance  came  an  unaccustomed 
rumbling.  The  voice  of  great  guns  somewhere 
beyond  the  Oise. 

With  the  candour  customary  to  children, 
Toto  had  accepted  his  new  situation  in  life  al 
most  without  a  question.  He  was  by  no  means 
unfamiliar  with  the  convent,  which  was  just 
across  the  square  from  Monsieur  Badin's  resi 
dence,  and  the  fluted  caps  of  the  numerous  Sis 
ters  who  ministered  to  the  wants  of  the  poor 
of  the  parish,  as  well  as  to  the  inmates  of  the 
Almshouse,  or  Old  People's  Home,  were  com 
mon  sights  to  all. 

It  was  almost  three  o'clock  when  he  and 
Sister  St.  Agnes  emerged  from  the  chapel,  and 
returned  to  the  garden. 

"Goodness,  how  time  does  fly  and  those  old 
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revolutionists  haven't  yet  begun  hoeing  my  po 
tatoes." 

"Sister,  I  think  they  said  they  were  on 
strike." 

"What  do  you  mean,  child?" 

"Yes,"  ventured  Toto.  "Because  you  don't 
give  them  any  tobacco.  At  least  that's  what 
they  said." 

A  long  rippling  laugh  broke  from  Sister  St. 
Agnes'  lips. 

"On  strike,  are  they?  Ah,  the  old  brigands, 
and  where  do  they  suppose  I  would  get  the  to 
bacco  to  give  to  them?  I  can  only  give  them 
what  the  house  provides.  One  of  the  rules  of 
our  Order  states  that  none  of  us  shall  have  any 
private  funds,  otherwise  I  most  surely  would 
have  provided  them  long  before  this.  So  since 
they  don't  want  to  do  their  work,  it  looks  as 
though  we'd  have  to  do  it  for  them.  Besides, 
we  are  young  and  strong  and  they  are  old  and 
tired.  Come  along,  Victor,  are  you  willing?" 

And  so  these  new  Allies  hoed  and  hoed  un 
til  their  young  backs  fairly  ached  with  fatigue, 
never  ceasing  until  the  tolling  of  the  six  o'clock 
bell  warned  them  that  it  was  supper  hour. 

By  the  time  he  had  put  up  his  tools  and 
washed  his  hands,  the  others  had  already  begun 
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the  evening  meal.  Toto,  therefore,  slipped  into 
his  place  and  immediately  lost  himself  in  a 
bowl  of  delicious  cream  cheese. 

"I  see  you've  got  an  appetite,  my  son." 

"We  watched  you  hoeing  the  potatoes.  Not 
half  bad!  We'll  make  something  out  of  you 
yet  if  you  can  stand  eighteen  hours  work  a 
day  with  only  soup  to  eat,  and  minus  tobacco." 

The  deaf  mutes  did  not  appear  to  have  a 
poignant  interest  in  this  conversation,  but 
rather  seemed  absorbed  in  an  agitated  panto 
mime  at  the  other  end  of  the  table. 

"Whew!  I  never  knew  two  bigger  gossips 
than  those  fellows,"  exclaimed  Baltard,  who 
quickly  saw  Toto's  attention  diverted  in  their 
direction. 

"Good  workers,  too,  they  are,  only  they  can't 
complain  and  they  don't  smoke.  Ha,  ha,  good 
joke,  ha,  ha!" 

Toto  felt  his  just  ire  arising.  Without  even 
wondering  how  he  dared,  he  burst  forth, 

"Well,  you  do  enough  complaining  for  them 
all,  don't  you?" 

"I?  Why  I  never  complain,  I  only  demand 
my  rights,"  answered  the  astonished  Baltard. 

"Hush,  Baltard,"  said  Boniface.  "The 
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child's  too  young  yet.  He  must  know  all  about 
it  first.    Here,  take  this,  boy,  and  learn." 

"This"  was  an  old  dog-eared,  paper  covered 
volume  on  whose  greasy  surface  one  could 
with  great  difficulty  distinguish  the  title — The 
Crimes  of  the  Popes. 

"Shh!  silence  and  fraternity,"  hissed  Boni 
face  putting  his  finger  to  his  lips. 

Toto  took  the  proffered  volume,  glanced  at 
the  cover,  then  turned  around  and  looked  the 
old  men  square  in  the  eyes. 

"What  do  I  care  about  the  crimes  of  the 
Popes?  But  what  I  can  tell  you  is  this — my 
food  would  taste  pretty  bitter  if  I  thought  a 
woman  had  done  my  day's  work." 

"Take  that  back  or  I'll  box  your  ears." 

"Humm!  you  couldn't.  You're  too  old  and 
too  rheumatic." 

"Careful!    I  might  get  angry." 

"Be  quiet,  Baltard,  no  use  getting  worked 
up.  Now,  then,  sonny,  we  told  how  it  was, 
we're  on  strike.  That's  plain  enough,  isn't  it? 
Don't  you  believe  we  could  spade  up  her  old 
garden  in  half  a  day  if  we  felt  like  it?" 

Toto  looked  doubtful. 

"What  makes  you  think  we  couldn't?" 
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"Pooh!  what's  the  use  of  bragging?"  was 
the  frank  reply. 

"What  do  you  know  about  it,  I'd  like  to 
know.  Somebody's  been  stuffing  you,  I  can 
see.  She  told  you  we  couldn't  do  it  ?" 

"Ugh?"  snorted  Baltard.  "Just  what  I 
thought.  Putting  ideas  into  your  young  head. 
Just  let  her  give  us  our  tobacco  and  we'll  show 
her  whether  we  need  a  petticoat  and  knicker 
bockers  to  do  our  work  for  us!" 

"Tobacco!  where  do  you  think  she  could 
get  your  old  tobacco?  Why  she  hasn't  a  right 
to  a  sou  of  her  own.  If  she  had,  don't  you 
suppose  she'd  have  given  you  two  old  beggars 
toll  you  wanted  long  ago?" 

"More  fairy  tales,  more  nonsense!"  grunted 
the  old  man.  "I  didn't  believe  she'd  begin  on 
you  so  quickly." 

And  they  shuffled  off  into  the  corridor,  leav 
ing  Toto  alone  in  the  refectory. 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  realised  that 
someone  had  failed  to  be  convinced  of  his  sin 
cerity;  that  he  had  elected  to  fight  a  moral  bat 
tle  and  had  come  off  the  loser.  The  thought 
grew  in  intensity,  and  his  indignation  was  on 
the  rise.  He  was  about  to  rush  out  into  the 
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corridor  when  the  door  opened  and  his  perse 
cutors  re-entered. 

"Look  here,  little  man,"  said  Boniface.  "The 
situation  is  grave.  Do  you  realise  that  you 
have  just  insulted  two  grey-headed  men  old 
enough  to  be  your  great-grandfathers?  The 
question  is  this,  do  you  really  believe  that  if 
Sister  St.  Agnes  did  have  the  tobacco  she 
would  give  it  to  us?" 

"I  know  she  would.    She  told  me  so!" 

"She  told  you  so.    Will  you  swear  it?" 

Toto  lifted  his  hand  and  solemnly  took  the 
oath. 

"Because,"  continued  Baltard,  "we've  got 
our  dignity  to  defend.  When  you're  on  strike, 
of  course,  you  can't  go  back  to  work  till  you've 
got  what  you  wanted,  but  there's  only  one  kind 
of  justice  and  if  you've  told  us  the  truth,  we 
wouldn't  want  you  to  take  us  for  a  pair  of  old 
blackguards  who  haven't  anything  else  to  do 
but  to  complain.  Boniface  and  I  are  dissent 
ers,  we  don't  believe  in  the  Church." 

"Why?" 

"You  don't  need  to  know  the  reasons  now, 
later  on  you'll  realise  the  power  of  the  Jesuits ; 
but  the  essential  of  the  moment  is,  that  if  she 
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did  have  the  tobacco,  you  feel  quite  sure  she'd 
give  it  to  us?" 

"We'll  call  off  the  strike  under  such  circum 
stances,  but  that  doesn't  change  our  convic 
tions  a  bit,"  Boniface  gravely  assured  him. 

"We'll  show  you  to-morrow  what  a  team  we 
really  are." 

That  evening  after  Holy  Hour  in  the  chapel, 
which  Toto  attended  in  company  with  all  the 
other  valid  inmates  of  the  Hospice,  the  Mother 
Superior  called  him  and  'presented  him  to  the 
Chaplain,  a  dear  little  old  man  with  a  kind, 
rosy  face  encircled  by  a  halo  of  silvery  white 
hair. 

At  that  very  moment  the  noise  of  the  guns 
suddenly  rent  the  air.  The  rumbling  seemed 
to  have  grown  considerably  nearer. 

"Ah,  ho!"  said  the  Superior,  "I  believe 
they're  bearing  down  upon  us,  or  else  the  wind 
has  changed  and  we  can  hear  them  plainer.  In 
1870  we  had  the  same  impression,  didn't  we 
Baltard?" 

Baltard  was  not  wont  to  corroborate.  In 
1870  he  was  with  MacMahon's  army. 

"That's  so.  You  are  an  old  soldier,  aren't 
you?"  said  the  Chaplain. 

Baltard  nodded  in  nssent  and  retired. 
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*"We  are  at  God's  mercy,"  continued  the 
curate,  and  then,  like  a  true  shepherd,  called 
down  the  Divine  blessing  on  his  little  flock. 

Ten  mintues  later  everyone  had  retired,  and 
Toto  after  having  carefully  placed  his  precious 
treasure  beneath  his  pillow,  was  among  the  first 
to  enter  the  land  of  Nod. 
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TOTO  rolled  over  uneasily  on  his  pillow.  Was 
he  awake?  Asleep?  Dreaming?  What  was 
that  noise?  Where  was  he? 

A  second  later  as  the  uproar  became  more 
and  more  distinct,  his  consciousness  grew  and 
he  obtained  a  clearer  notion  as  to  time  and  his 
whereabouts.  It  was  night.  He  was  at  the 
Hospice. 

And  still  the  clamour  persisted. 

Like  a  flash  the  child  was  out  of  bed.  It 
was  dark.  How  was  he  to  find  his  clothes? 
Just  where  had  he  left  them  in  this  unfamiliar 
room?  He  groped  about  for  a  moment  when 
a  beam  of  pale  moonlight  filtering  through  a 
little,  high-up  window,  aided  him  in  his  task. 
At  last !  Thanks  to  it  he  found  his  bearings. 

But  what  on  earth  could  be  happening  be 
low?  Some  one  was  beating  with  all  his  might 
on  the  great  oak  portal;  there  was  the  sound 
of  hurried  steps  in  the  corridor,  the  entry  bell 
was  clanging  as  though  pulled  by  a  machine. 

Toto  slipped  into  his  clothes  and  opened  his 
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own  door.  Once  in  the  hallway  he  remembered 
his  watch!  Where  was  it?  He  ran  his  hands 
nervously  through  every  pocket,  and  was  ter 
rified  at  not  finding  it.  Then  recalling  that  he 
had  tucked  it  under  his  pillow,  he  dashed  back 
into  his  room.  Yes,  there  it  was.  Rolling  it 
up  in  his  handkerchief,  he  stuffed  it  into  his 
shirt  next  his  skin.  On  reflection  he  decided 
that  was  not  safe,  and  made  up  his  mind  to 
stick  to  his  original  plan,  which  had  worked 
so  well  during  the  day  just  past.  He  recom 
menced  the  little  ceremony  of  packing  and 
pinning  it  into  his  trousers  pocket,  which  must 
have  consumed  fully  a  minute,  no  matter  what 
his  dexterity,  and  was  not  accomplished  before 
he  had  pricked  his  fingers  several  times. 

When  this  ritual  had  been  terminated,  he 
sped  swiftly  along  the  broad  corridor,  gained 
the  stairway,  and  descended. 

The  hammering  on  the  door  still  continued, 
the  bell  was  jangling  even  louder  than  before. 
Lights  were  being  hastily  lighted  in  the  dif 
ferent  rooms  and  wards,  and  through  an  in 
stant's  lull  in  the  din  from  without,  the  child 
could  hear  the  frightened  voices  of  the  decrepit 
inmates,  roused  so  brusquely  from  their  sleep. 

The  Mother  Superior  and  Sister  St.  Agnes 
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were  already  at  the  great  double  door,  trying 
vainly  to  lift  the  heavy  iron  bar  with  which 
the  deaf-mutes  fastened  it  each  night.  It 
needed  greater  strength  than  that  of  the  two 
women,  no  matter  what  their  efforts,  and  their 
attempts  seemed  fruitless. 

"Quick,  Victor,  help!"  cried  Sister  St. 
Agnes,  and  all  three  stiffening  their  backs  and 
pulling  together  the  heavy  mass  budged  a  trifle 
— then  lifted.  They  turned  the  key,  pulled 
open  one  side  of  the  door,  and  then  drew  back 
in  horror  at  the  sight  that  confronted  them. 

In  a  low,  straw-filled  farm  cart  were 
stretched  two  or  three  human  forms.  It  was 
a  clear  summer  night,  and  in  a  second  the  Sis 
ter  and  Toto  could  see  that  great  spots  of  blood 
smeared  their  clothing,  that  they  were  wrig 
gling  in  agony. 

"Lend  me  a  hand,  Sister,"  said  the  gruff 
voice  of  a  peasant  who  stood  by  the  doorway. 
"Lend  me  a  hand  and  we'll  try  to  get  them 
inside.  They're  wounded.  I  picked  them  up 
and  didn't  know  where  else  to  take  them. 
There  are  others  coming  on  foot,  hanging  to  a 
horse  that  belongs  to  one  of  these  fellows." 

"Victor,"  demanded  Sister  St.  Agnes  as  she 
disappeared  with  a  man  clinging  to  her  shoul- 
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ders,  "Victor,  you  stay  here  and  watch  for 
them.  Show  them  where  to  come  and  then 
look  after  the  horses." 

"Gently,  gently,  Sister,"  the  lad  groaned, 
"It's  my  side." 

"Courage,  you're  almost  there.  We'll  make 
you  comfortable  in  a  moment." 

"Here,  boy,"  called  the  peasant  as  they  lifted 
the  last  man  from  the  cart,  "find  the  halter, 
and  tie  my  mare  to  the  fence.  Don't  let  her 
get  away." 

Toto  fumbled  about  under  the  front  seat, 
produced  the  rope,  and  then  taking  the  horse 
by  the  bit  led  her  ten  paces  down  the  road  to 
wards  the  iron  grill.  He  had  hardly  attached 
the  animal  when  an  uneven,  half  scuffling 
tramping  could  be  heard  on  the  cobbled  square, 
and  the  child  turned  about  to  see  a  ghastly 
group  advancing.  In  their  midst  there  might 
have  been  a  horse  but  it  was  invisible,  a  limp 
human  body  covering  its  back,  while  the  fingers 
of  five  other  uniformed  figures  clung  to  every 
available  portion  of  the  dumb  brute's  body, 
using  him  as  support  as  well  as  a  means  of 
advancing  their  faltering  steps. 

Toto  gave  the  alarm  and  the  Sisters  reap 
peared.  When,  aided  by  the  peasant,  they  had 
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removed  the  wounded  man  from  the  horse, 
Toto  saw  that  great  drops  of  blood  trickled 
down  from  its  side  and  made  a  dark  pool  on  the 
dusty  road. 

"Take  him  to  the  stable/'  said  Sister  St. 
Agnes.  "I'll  join  you  there  in  a  few  mo 
ments.  Do  what  you  can  for  him." 

He  was  a  big  horse  and  Toto  had  some  little 
difficulty  unbridling,  but  finally  succeeded. 
The  saddle  next  slid  to  the  floor.  Then  search 
ing  out  a  pail  of  water  and  a  sponge  he  bathed 
the  animal's  flanks  for  a  full  quarter  of  an 
hour.  Beneath  his  gentle  treatment  the  poor 
beast  whinnied  with  joy.  Lantern  in  hand,  Toto 
then  looked  him  all  over,  seeking  the  wound 
from  which  the  blood  had  flowed  so  freely,  as 
he  stood  in  front  of  the  convent  a  little  while 
since.  Yet  to  his  surprise  and  elation,  the 
only  things  that  he  could  locate  were  two  sore 
spots  made  by  the  constant  rubbing  of  the 
heavy  saddle. 

But  how  thin  he  was!  And  Toto  recalled 
Sidi's  sleek,  stout  haunches.  Goodness!  was  it 
possible  that  she  too  might  have  to  suffer  as 
had  this  poor  animal ;  a  horse  that  had  always 
been  accustomed  to  such  good  treatment.  The 
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child  breathed  a  deep  sigh  as  his  thoughts 
turned  towards  the  Badins. 

He  next  went  to  the  grain  bin  and  procured 
a  generous  measure  of  oats  for  his  protege, 
who  quivered  with  delight  at  the  sight  of  such 
rations.  Fearless,  Toto  caressed  him,  plant 
ing  an  affectionate  kiss  on  the  soft  end  of  his 
nose. 

"Yes,  yes,"  he  murmured  gently.  "We'll 
take  good  care  of  you  here.  You  needn't 
worry  any  more.  And  Sister  St.  Agnes  will 
come  and  see  you.  I  know  she  will,  she  prom 
ised  me,"  he  continued,  thinking  of  nothing 
more  comforting  he  could  say. 

But  as  Sister  St.  Agnes  did  not  put  in  a 
speedy  appearance,  Toto,  fancying  that  he 
might  be  of  assistance  elsewhere,  left  the  stable 
and  returned  towards  the  entrance  hall. 

Beneath  the  portal  he  stumbled  upon  a  pile 
of  great  coats,  guns  and  sabres  which  belonged 
to  the  wounded  men.  Knowing  that  this  was 
no  place  for  them,  he  gathered  them  into  his 
arms  and  struggled  towards  the  infirmary 
through  whose  double  glass  doors  the  light  was 
streaming,  and  where  he  could  see  the  silhouette 
of  the  white-capped  Sisters  passing  to  and  fro. 
He  pushed  the  door,  and  unheeded  deposited 
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his  bundle  in  a  corner,  carefully  hanging  the 
two  coats  on  a  peg;  one  of  them  was  so  long 
it  dragged  on  the  floor. 

"The  horse  is  all  right,  Sister  St.  Agnes," 
he  murmured.  "Not  wounded  a  bit,  he's  eating 
his  oats  like  an  angel." 

"Do  you  hear  that,  my  lad?  Your  horse  is 
all  right.  There  was  no  occasion  for  you  to 
worry  about  him." 

The  youth  addressed  was  seated  on  a  chair 
in  the  centre  of  the  room  while  the  Sisters 
bound  up  a  wound  in  his  arm.  The  blood  sat 
urated  the  clean  gauze  bands  as  swiftly  as  one 
covered  the  other,  and  while  Toto  watched  tim 
idly,  he  saw  him  suddenly  grow  very  pale,  and 
his  eyelids  fluttered.  The  child's  heart  froze 
within  him.  He  had  never  seen  any  human 
suffering  save  his  mother's  during  her  last  ill 
ness.  Was  this  man  too  going  to  die?  He 
looked  so  strong,  so  well. 

Sister  St.  Agnes  cast  a  glance  in  the  direc 
tion  of  her  little  comrade  and  understood  the 
emotion  that  was  torturing  him. 

"He's  only  fainted,"  she  said.  "Quick, 
Mother,  the  ammonia." 

Then  turning  towards  Toto:  "There  may  be 
others  coming  in.  Go  downstairs,  open  the 
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door  wide  and  put  the  lantern  on  the  steps. 
Let  us  know  if  you  see  or  hear  anything." 

Toto  obeyed,  and  presently  found  himself 
alone  in  the  semi-obscurity  of  the  August  night. 
The  events  that  had  transpired  within  the  last 
twenty-four  hours  had  developed  with  such 
rapidity,  and  each  one  was  of  so  different  na 
ture  as  to  have  left  but  a  fleeting  impression 
on  the  child's  elastic  brain.  They  rather  stimu 
lated  his  imagination,  and  far  from  being 
frightened  by  the  solitude,  he  gave  his  fancy 
free  rein.  Obeying  his  orders  to  the  letter  he 
stalked  up  and  down  in  front  of  the  great 
convent  door,  picturing  himself  a  soldier 
mounting  guard.  A  few  stray  cats  were  the 
only  signs  of  life  that  he  might  have  had  occa 
sion  to  challenge,  but  he  had  not  been  there 
long  before  the  creaking  of  cart  wheels  in  the 
direction  from  whence  the  first  soldiers  had 
come,  sent  him  racing  across  the  Square  to  see 
if  he  might  be  of  assistance. 

"More  wounded?"  he  panted. 

"Yes,  is  it  far  to  the  hospital?" 

"No,  just  across  the  road.  The  big  door. 
We  expected  you.  Others  already  arrived. 
I'll  run  ahead  and  tell  them." 

"There  are  six  of  us,"  exclaimed  a  limping 
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infantryman  to  the  Sister  who  came  to  the  door 
following  Toto's  summons.  "Six  of  us,"  he 
continued.  "I  think  the  Captain's  dead,  we 
found  him  in  the  ditch  with  a  hole  in  his 
head,  about  four  miles  from  here.  Chauduit 
and  I  are  the  only  two  that  can  help  ourselves 
at  all.  My!  what  a  job  it  was  to  get  the  Cap 
tain  in  this  cart.  And  you  haven't  seen  any 
Germans  around  here  yet?" 

"Germans?  Why  no,  everything  has  been 
normal  up  until  the  present." 

Victor  was  dispatched  to  awaken  the  deaf- 
mutes,  and  stayed  with  them  to  help  as  best  he 
could  in  the  mission  of  removing  and  transport 
ing  the  poor,  human,  blood-soaked  wrecks 
from  the  cart  to  the  infirmary. 

Oh!  the  pity  of  it  all.  Such  misery!  Men 
who  but  a  few  hours  since  had  been  splendidly 
robust.  Now  they  moaned  and  groaned  no 
matter  how  gently  they  were  moved.  Uncon 
trolled,  their  heads  rolled  from  side  to  side, 
their  hands  and  arms  dangled  lifeless  from 
their  inert  bodies,  and  each  time  Toto  lifted  the 
lantern  towards  the  cart  everything  seemed 
crimson.  The  straw  —  the  men  —  all  —  was 
smeared  with  gore. 

It  was  a  terrible  sight  for  a  child  to  witness, 
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and  even  valiant  little  Toto  had  to  summon 
every  bit  of  his  budding  manly  fortitude  to 
keep  fear  from  overtaking  him. 

As  best  they  could,  the  deaf-mutes  laid  down 
their  piteous  human  freight  on  mattresses  over 
which  the  Sisters  spread  clean  linen  sheets. 
An  instant  later  great  scarlet  spots  could  be 
seen  making  their  appearance,  and  Toto  stood 
with  his  eyes  glued  to  them,  spellbound  with 
horror.  But  half  realising  the  situation,  in 
capable  of  grasping  the  intense  anguish  and 
suffering  before  him,  the  instinct  which  had 
been  most  developed  by  contact  with  the  world, 
rose  to  the  surface  of  his  thoughts.  The  mat 
tresses  were  being  soiled — ruined.  What 
would  his  mother  or  Madame  Badin  have  said 
if  they  could  have  been  there?  And  yet  there 
was  no  help  for  it.  The  Sisters  were  working 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  but  had  been  outdis 
tanced  by  so  many  arrivals  all  at  once. 

A  little  to  one  side,  the  Captain  was  less 
frightful  to  behold.  He  was  big  and  strong 
and  handsome.  His  clothes  and  his  boots  were 
of  superior  quality  and  fitted  to  perfection.  On 
his  wrist  was  a  valuable  watch.  In  the  middle 
of  his  high  white  forehead  was  a  little  round 
red  spot ;  that  was  all.  He  seemed  completely 
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oblivious  of  what  was  going  on  about  him. 

"He's  still  alive,  though,"  murmured  the  Su 
perior  after  making  a  careful  examination. 

From  time  to  time  a  cavalryman  in  one  cor 
ner  groaned  softly.  A  Mauser  bullet  had  ex 
ploded  in  his  knee,  shattering  his  leg  com 
pletely.  Beside  him  was  a  soldier  whose  whole 
shoulder  seemed  torn  from  its  socket.  He 
rolled  his  eyes,  which  stared  vacantly  into 
space,  and  moaned  without  ceasing.  The  oth 
ers,  like  fallen  beasts  of  prey,  let  themselves  be 
handled  without  a  murmur,  incapable  of  saying 
where  they  were  wounded,  or  of  offering  the 
slightest  resistance — so  great  was  their  agony 
and  fatigue. 

"What  shall  we  do?  What  shall  we  do?" 
anxiously  queried  the  Superior.  "All  the  doc 
tors  for  miles  around  here  have  been  mobilised. 
There  isn't  one  within  two  hours  from  here, 
even  in  a  motor." 

"Patience,  Sister,"  advised  the  good  old 
Chaplain  who  had  now  made  his  appearance. 
"It's  more  than  likely  that  an  ambulance  will 
come  and  fetch  them  in  good  time.  Let  us  try 
to  give  them  all  first  aid  if  we  can." 

As  soon  as  his  leg  and  arm  had  been  solidly 
bandaged,  one  of  the  infantrymen  who  had 
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clung  to  the  horse,  stepped  out  into  the  cor 
ridor.  Toto  followed  him,  admiring  his  cour 
ageous  attitude. 

"I  say,  kid,"  said  he,  turning  towards  the 
child,  "do  you  suppose  you  could  locate  a  bot 
tle  of  wine  and  a  crust  of  bread  for  me  and  my 
pal  who'll  soon  be  tied  up  ?  We're  half  dead  of 
hunger." 

Without  a  word  Toto  led  him  to  the  kitchen 
where  Sister  Nicodemus  stood  at  her  post  pok 
ing  her  fire,  on  which  hot  water,  coffee  and 
fresh  bouillon  had  been  set  to  heat.  He  ex 
plained  the  soldier's  request  .to  the  nun. 

"Why,  certainly,"  was  the  smiling  reply. 
"Sit  down,  my  boy,  sit  down  at  the  big  table. 
The  soup  is  hot.  I'll  give  you  each  a  slice  of 
cold  meat  and  some  bread,  and  by  that  time 
the  coffee  will  be  ready." 

"Thank  you,  Sister,  but  we  have  no  time  for 
all  that.  My  pal  and  I  are  only  slightly 
wounded,  and  out  there  they  told  us  to  move  on 
South  as  fast  as  possible,  otherwise  we  might  be 
overtaken  and  made  prisoners." 

Sister  Nicodemus  laughed  outright. 

"Why  you  don't  suppose  the  Germans  are 
going  to  come  down  upon  us  as  fast  as  all 
that,  do  you?" 
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"I  don't  suppose  anything.  I'm  sure.  They 
can't  be  far  behind  us." 

"Oh,  we've  heard  that  too  often  of  late,  my 
good  fellow.  For  the  past  week  the  highroads 
have  been  alive  with  refugees,  people  from  the 
North,  and  all  told  the  same  story.  But  you 
see  they're  not  here  yet." 

"Well,  you  needn't  believe  it  unless  you  want 
to,  but  we  can't  risk  staying." 

"If  that's  the  case,  don't  stop  a  minute. 
Now  then,  here,  take  this."  And  she  held  out 
a  long  crisp  loaf  of  bread.  The  man  fumbled 
in  his  pocket,  found  his  knife  and  cut  him 
self  a  generous  slice.  His  companion  appear 
ing  in  the  doorway,  followed  his  example.  Sis 
ter  Nicodemus  then  produced  a  leg  of  lamb; 
this  with  the  bread  they  stuffed  into  their  hav 
ersacks,  and  on  top  of  it  all  they  piled  several 
bunches  of  ripe  grapes,  and  a  couple  of  hand- 
fuls  of  fresh  nuts  which  the  good  woman  of 
fered  them. 

The  wine  was  more  difficult  to  handle.  Their 
bidons  were  already  full  of  fresh  water 
which  they  were  loath  to  relinquish.  There 
was  danger  of  the  glass  bottles  breaking  if 
piled  into  the  sacks,  so  they  finally  decided  to 
carry  them  in  their  hands. 
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"Thank  you,  Sister.  It's  been  awfully  good 
of  you.  You've  saved  our  lives.  And  now 
about  how  far  is  it  from  here  to  Compiegne?" 

"Twenty  miles.  You're  really  much  nearer 
to  Noyon." 

"I  know,  but  something  tells  us  the  Boehes 
are  already  at  Noyon." 

Sister  Nicodemus,  the  colour  rising  swiftly 
to  her  cheeks,  shrugged  her  shoulders  and  gave 
an  indignant  grunt. 

"Noyon?  Why  the  Sous-Prefet  was  there 
last  Monday  and  assured  us  all  that  they  would 
never  cross  the  Oise." 

The  men  could  not  resist  laughing  at  her  in 
nocent  credulity. 

"Humph!  the  Oise?  Well,  we  know  some 
thing  about  that  crossing,  don't  we?"  said  one 
of  them,  looking  at  his  companion.  "Come  on, 
Chauduit.  Sorry,  Sister.  Hope  your  dream 
comes  true.  Good-bye  and  God  bless  you." 

Toto  accompanied  them  across  the  hall  and 
out  the  door  towards  the  cart,  where  the  horse 
who  had  dragged  in  the  last  wagon-load  was 
peacefully  sleeping  between  the  shafts.  He 
felt  a  strange  attachment  for  these  men  who 
seemed  to  scorn  danger  and  death.  These 
splendid  older  brothers  had  already  met  the 
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enemy  face  to  face,  had  proved  their  worth, 
and  though  disabled  spoke  no  word  of  com 
plaint,  had  even  laughed  outright  once  or 
twice.  How  Toto  yearned  to  ply  them 
with  questions;  to  tell  them  of  his  admiration, 
continue  their  route  a  bit  with  them,  sharing 
their  hardships — perhaps  being  able  to  aid 
them  a  trifle.  But  what  was  the  use?  They 
might  not  understand;  should  they  treat  him 
as  a  child  his  pride  could  not  have  borne  it. 
All  this  and  other  thoughts  sped  through  his 
little  brain,  and  it  was  a  moment  before  he  real 
ised  that  one  of  them  was  addressing  him. 

"You'll  thank  the  Superior  for  us,  won't 
you,  old  man?" 

"Of  course,  I  will." 

Toto  watched  them  raise  themselves  into  the 
cart  and  his  heart  beat  like  a  trip  hammer  as 
one  of  them  held  out  his  hand  and  gripped  his 
little  fist  in  a  cordial  grasp. 

"Good-bye,  old  fellow.  Thanks  awfully  for 
all  you  have  done  for  us.  Good  luck  to  you." 

"The  same  to  you,"  came  the  staunch  reply 
as  the  sleeping  steed  roused  from  its  dreams, 
staggered  forward  down  the  street,  bearing 
Toto's  heroes  into  the  unknown. 

The  two  deaf-mutes,  Max  and  Onesiphore, 
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were  standing  in  the  hallway  as  he  returned, 
vigorously  commenting  on  the  events  that  had 
just  occurred,  by  means  of  an  animated  pan 
tomime.  It  was  evident  that  they  were  much 
upset  by  what  they  had  seen,  if  one  were  to 
judge  their  intensity  of  feeling  by  the  beads 
of  perspiration  which  stood  out  on  their  white 
faces.  They  looked  to  Toto  for  more  ample 
explanation. 

Then  the  child,  employing  all  his  talent  as 
a  mimic,  proceeded  to  enact  a  battle  scene  with 
cavalry  charge,  bugle  calls,  big  guns  accom 
panied  by  infantry  advances,  followed  by  limp 
ing,  wounded  men.  So  profound  was  the  im 
pression  made  upon  his  observers  that  they 
stood  spellbound.  Seizing  the  opportunity, 
Toto  drew  them  down  the  corridor  under  the 
light,  and  there  producing  a  stubby  pencil, 
scrawled  on  the  cover  of  an  empty  cardboard 
box  he  found  standing  beside  the  infirmary 
door: 

The  soldiers  'who  just  left  told  me  the  Prus 
sians  might  reach  here  at  any  moment. 

The  effect  of  these  words  on  Max  and 
Onesiphore  was  indescribable.  After  a  sec 
ond  in  which  they  stood  as  though  turned  to 
stone,  they  entered  into  another  series  of  ges- 
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tures  which  terminated  when  Max,  snatching 
the  cover  from  his  companion,  rushed  out  to 
wards  the  kitchen.  Once  there  he  waved  it  ex 
citedly  beneath  Sister  Nicodemus'  nose,  and 
the  good  woman  had  great  difficulty  getting 
him  to  remain  still  long  enough  for  her  to  read 
what  was  written.  When  at  length  she  dis 
covered  the  context,  she  shrugged  her  shoul 
ders  and  walking  over  to  the  table  pulled  out 
a  pencil  and  note  book  from  which  she  care 
fully  removed  a  blank  leaf,  and  then  wrote — 

The  Germans  will  never  cross  the  Oise. 

That  sufficed.  The  deaf-mute's  excitement 
subsided  as  quickly  as  it  had  risen,  and  he 
shot  menacing  glances  towards  Toto,  who  if 
present  would  scarcely  have  failed  to  compre 
hend.  He  did  not  know  that  left  here  as  or 
phans,  Max  and  Onesiphore  had  practically 
been  brought  up  by  Sister  Nicodemus,  whose 
word  was  not  only  law,  but  incontestable.  She 
had  never  told  them  a  lie. 

She  now  deemed  it  wise,  however,  to  offer  a 
calming  potion  as  preventative  against  any  sim 
mering  perturbation,  and  motioning  to  Max 
she  told  him  to  go  out  and  fetch  the  others. 

"Come  in  here,  all  three  of  you,"  she  cried 
to  Toto.  "Come  and  have  a  cup  of  bouillon, 
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you  must  be  hungry  after  all  you've  been 
through.  Emotion  always  creates  an  appe 
tite." 

Toto's  companions  stood  in  wonderment  at 
this  unprecedented  generosity,  and  when  they 
discovered  it  was  not  a  pleasantry,  immediately 
fell  to,  thereby  proving  the  truth  of  Sister 
Nicodemus'  reasoning.  But  Toto  could  not 
swallow.  Reaction  of  mind  and  body  had  be 
gun,  and  so  slipping  from  his  chair  he  went 
out  into  the  corridor,  and  stood  by  the  infirm 
ary  door,  longing  to  be  of  use  or  comfort  to 
the  noble  sufferers  inside. 

A  moment  later  Sister  St.  Agnes  appeared 
upon  the  threshold. 

"I'm  going  to  get  the  Chaplain.  He's  gone 
across  the  street  for  a  moment,  but  I  feel  he 
must  return,  the  Captain  is  very  low." 

"Oh,  Sister,  can't  I  do  something?  What 
can  I  do?  Tell  me,  please,  won't  you?"  earn 
estly  pleaded  Toto. 

"Victor,  you  are  a  brave  boy.  Go  and  find 
Sister  Madeleine,  the  linen  keeper.  Tell  her 
she  must  make  us  a  Red  Cross  flag  at  once. 
We  need  it.  It  ought  to  be  out  front  with  the 
lantern  this  minute." 

Not  unlike  many  other  inmates  of  the  Hos- 
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pice,  Sister  Madeleine  was  old,  rheumatic  and 
cranky.  She  received  the  order  which  Toto 
politely  transmitted  with  her  usual  grumbling, 
but  obeyed  none  the  less.  She  started  towards 
the  sewing  room,  Toto  following  close  in  her 
wake. 

"What  a  business!  What  a  business!  Now 
out  of  what  do  you  suppose  they  expect  me  to 
make  a  flag?  Well,  I  never!  Not  out  of  a  per 
fectly  good  sheet  or  pillow  case,  I  presume? 
Besides,  the  mending  is  all  done  and  there  are 
no  holey  ones  left." 

But  Sister  Madeleine  would  not  have  been 
the  true  Frenchwoman  she  was,  if  she  had  not 
had  a  reserve  stock  hidden  somewhere.  But  it 
hurt  to  be  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  it. 

"Ah,  those  Germans!  Those  Germans!" 
she  muttered.  "Who  is  it  that's  pushing  them 
if  not  the  evil  one,  I'd  like  to  know?  Humph! 
I'm  going  to  be  obliged  to  use  part  of  that  old 
sheet  I  was  saving  for  my  patches.  Then 
what  shall  I  do  when  I  need  it  ?  In  what  times 
we  are  living,  pray  tell  me,  when  a  Sister  of 
Mercy  is  called  up  out  of  her  sleep  in  the  mid 
dle  of  the  night  to  make  a  hospital  flag?  And 
the  red  to  make  the  cross,"  she  grumbled, 
"where  shall  I  find  that?" 
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Toto  being  apparently  unable  to  answer,  she 
discontinued  her  monologue  and  from  another 
source  produced  part  of  a  red  flannel  shirt,  and 
a  long  band  of  turkey  red  cotton.  She  meas 
ured  it  off,  calculated  what  seemed  an  inter 
minable  length  of  time,  finally  deciding  on  the 
flannel.  A  moment  later  she  cast  it  aside, 
took  up  the  cotton  material  and  then  set  brave 
ly  to  work. 

Toto  was  duly  despatched  to  the  kitchen  to 
procure  something  which  would  serve  as  a  flag 
pole. 

Sister  Nicodemus  was  as  loath  to  part  with 
her  belongings  as  had  been  Sister  Madeleine 
with  hers,  and  the  child's  demands  brought 
forth  a  series  of  explanations,  followed  by  a 
visit  to  a  little  closet,  and  a  long  discriminat 
ing  review  of  the  various  instruments  treas 
ured  therein.  At  length  he  departed  with  an 
old  broom  stick,  but  half  way  up  the  stairs  he 
was  stopped,  recalled,  and  presented  with  the 
long  duster  handle. 

"You'll  see  that  I  get  it  back  just  so  soon 
as  it's  not  needed,  won't  you  ?" 

Toto  promised. 

The  flag  was  tacked  to  its  pole,  the  work 
of  art  presented  for  Sister  St.  Agnes'  inspec- 
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tion,  and  she  and  Toto  went  forth  to  install 
it  just  above  the  convent  door. 

"There,"  said  Sister  St.  Agnes,  gazing  with 
satisfaction  upon  the  emblem.  "Now  we  are 
safe.  No  harm  can  possibly  befall  us;  on  the 
contrary  all  arms  will  defend  us,  the  Red  Cross 
is  sacred." 

Once  again  she  held  up  the  lantern  and  took 
a  last  look.  Toto  glanced  up  too,  and  shiv 
ered.  He  had  seen  so  much  that  was  red  that 
night. 

"Victor,  I  want  you  to  go  back  to  bed,  like  a 
good  boy.  You've  been  a  splendid  help,  but 
there  isn't  anything  more  you  can  do  now.  It 
will  soon  be  light,  and  we've  got  more  than 
half  the  potatoes  to  hoe  to-morrow,  don't  for 
get  that." 
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CHAPTER  III 

THE  brilliant  sunshine  streaming  in  at  the 
long  East  window  awakened  Toto,  who 
stretched  himself,  yawned,  and  then  wrinkled 
his  forehead  as  though  plunged  in  profound 
thought.  He  puckered  up  his  little  nose,  ran 
his  fingers  through  his  curly  hair,  and  won 
dered;  wondered  if  he  had  really  experienced 
the  events  of  the  hours  just  past,  or  if  it  had 
only  been  a  harrowing  nightmare. 

Drawing  aside  the  stiff  white  muslin  cur 
tains  he  peepedVinto  the  courtyard.  No !  it  had 
not  been  a  dream :  the  ground  still  strewn  with 
all  kinds  of  soldiers'  toggery  which  lay  just 
where  they  had  fallen,  told  him  that  it  was  but 
too  true. 

He  made  a  hasty  toilet.  Overcome  with  ner 
vous  excitement  and  fatigue  he  had  forgotten 
his  precious  watch  when  he  literally  tumbled 
into  bed  after  helping  Sister  St.  Agnes  set  up 
her  Red  Cross  flag,  and  it  was  not  without 
anxiety  that  he  dived  for  his  trousers  in  order 
to  assure  himself  of  its  safety.  This  unex- 
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pected,  much  cherished  treasure  was  early  to 
teach  him  that  fortunes  are  not  always  the 
lightest  of  burdens. 

Five  minutes  later  he  was  in  the  stable 
gently  patting  the  emaciated  cavalry  horse  on 
the  flanks.  He  brushed  and  curried  him  anew, 
the  grateful  animal  gently  bunting  him  with 
his  head  in  sign  of  satisfaction  and  apprecia 
tion.  He  distributed  another  measure  of  oats, 
promised  to  return  shortly,  and  light-hearted 
sped  towards  the  kitchen. 

At  table  he  was  astonished  to  find  only  the 
deaf-mutes,  who,  now  thoroughly  reassured  as 
to  the  tide  of  events,  were  peaceably  devouring 
their  morning  meal  with  their  accustomed  ap 
petites. 

On  his  enquiry,  Sister  Nicodemus  explained 
that  Baltard  and  Boniface  had  come  down  an 
hour  earlier  than  usual,  had  taken  only  a  crust 
of  bread  and  a  piece  of  cheese  for  breakfast, 
disappearing  even  before  they  had  completed 
their  meagre  repast. 

"It  seems  they  were  in  a  hurry.  They  said 
they  had  the  potato  patch  to  hoe,  and  would 
need  every  moment  if  they  hoped  to  be  done  by 
night.  I  can't  imagine  what's  struck  them," 
continued  the  Sister.  "I  don't  think  I  can 
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ever  remember  seeing  them  downstairs  an  hour 
earlier,  just  because  there  was  work  to  do." 

Nevertheless,  there  they  were.  The  two  old 
men  had  tackled  the  arduous  job  with  deter 
mination  and  good-will.  Toto  came  upon 
them,  their  backs  bent,  spading  in  unison,  ap 
parently  unmindful  of  the  sun's  rapidly  in 
creasing  warmth.  Once  in  a  while  one  or  the 
other  would  straighten  up,  produce  a  large  cot 
ton  handkerchief,  wipe  the  beads  of  perspira 
tion  from  his  forehead  and  neck,  and  then  re 
turn  to  his  work  without  a  word.  If  they  had 
been  lazy,  listless  grumblers  heretofore,  no 
one  would  have  ever  guessed  it  at  present. 

In  the  distance  the  cannon  rumbled  dully, 
but  even  this  did  not  disturb  them  in  their  un 
dertaking.  Perhaps  they  were  a  bit  deaf  and 
didn't  hear  it;  perhaps  they  didn't  wish  to. 

Three  long  rows  had  already  been  hoed  and 
hilled  when  Toto  arrived  upon  the  scene — and 
what  splendid  straight  rows  they  were !  Surely 
the  most  surprised  person  would  be  Sister  St. 
Agnes,  and  the  two  old  codgers  cast  anxious 
glances  towards  the  house,  constantly  expect 
ing  to  see  her  emerge  in  their  direction,  and 
awaiting  her  coming  with  a  sly  smile  lurking 
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in  the  corner  of  each  pair  of  their  tired  grey 
eyes. 

But  Sister  St.  Agnes  did  not  come  out  that 
morning.  She  was  busy  helping  the  Mother 
Superior  care  for  the  wounded,  who  now  filled 
the  infirmary. 

B altar d  and  Boniface  knew  little  or  nothing 
of  the  events  that  had  transpired  during  the 
night.  They  had  slept  right  through  all  the 
noise  and  excitement,  and  were  much  surprised 
when  Sister  Nicodemus  had  broken  the  news 
to  them.  But  to  Toto  fell  the  honour  of  re 
counting  the  details,  which  he  did  with  so  much 
vivacity  that  in  spite  of  their  resolution,  the 
two  old  men  found  themselves  leaning  on  their 
spades,  gazing  intently  at  the  youngster,  fairly 
drinking  in  his  narrative. 

"Aha!  then  it's  really  war,"  exclaimed  Bal- 
tard  when  Toto  had  finished. 

"Well,  you  can't  expect  to  make  an  omelet 
without  breaking  the  eggs,"  was  Boniface's 
reply. 

"Come,  now,  Boniface,  that's  words  enough. 
Get  to  work.  We've  no  time  to  lose."  And  they 
resumed  their  task  without  a  murmur  of  com 
plaint,  Baltard  even  going  so  far  as  to  whistle 
a  tune  for  accompaniment — a  tune  that  was 
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more  than  likely  popular  in  the  early  sixties. 

Toto  was  filled  with  admiration  and  respect 
for  the  two  old  men.  He  had  no  thought  that 
his  hasty  words  of  the  night  before  might  work 
such  wonders.  He  would  have  liked  to  express 
his  feelings,  to  have  said  something,  done  some 
thing  that  proved  his  admiration.  Presently 
an  idea  came  to  him. 

"Monsieur  Baltard,"  he  called  to  the  elder 
man,  "Monsieur  Baltard,  is  the  little  low  door 
in  the  wall,  the  one  that  leads  to  the  street, 
open?" 

"Yes,  my  son,"  came  the  reply.  "Of  course, 
since  it  locks  on  the  inside." 

"Well,  if  Sister  St.  Agnes  comes  out  and 
asks  for  me  while  I'm  away,  you  tell  her  I've 
gone  on  an  errand,  will  you?" 

"All  right,  but  don't  be  gone  long.  You 
know,  in  general,  it  might  be  wise  to  ask  her 
permission." 

"Don't  worry,  I'll  be  back  in  a  minute." 
And  Toto  darted  off. 

As  he  had  stood  wondering  how  he  might 
manifest  his  sympathy  to  his  elderly  compan 
ions,  his  hand  had  idly  jingled  the  small  change 
that  lay  in  the  bottom  of  his  only  free  pocket. 
He  had  twenty-eight  sous,  and  he  quickly  cal- 
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culated  that  with  two  sous  of  smoking  and 
two  sous  of  chewing  tobacco  per  day  his 
friends  would  have  enough  to  last  them  a 
week.  They  had  certainly  earned  it.  He 
would  give  the  tobacco  to  Sister  St.  Agnes  to 
divide,  and  in  that  way  any  misunderstand 
ing  about  his  absence  would  be  avoided.  But 
best  of  all,  Sister  St.  Agnes  would  no  longer 
be  accused  of  profiting  by  the  sweat  of  the 
old  men's  brows,  nor  of  pushing  her  miserly  in 
stincts  almost  to  crime  in  order  to  augment 
the  treasures  of  the  Jesuits. 

At  the  thought  of  the  surprise  he  was  about 
to  procure  for  Baltard  and  Boniface,  Toto 
fairly  jumped  with  joy  as  he  hastened  along 
the  narrow  little  path  just  beneath  the  high 
convent  wall.  A  moment  later  he  found  him 
self  on  the  public  square. 

The  tobacco  store  stood  on  one  corner  just 
opposite  the  church,  and  next  to  the  phar 
macy.  The  square  itself  was  completely  de 
serted.  Most  of  the  houses  were  closed,  the 
blinds  drawn,  and  the  shutters  bolted.  Some 
where  in  the  eaves  of  a  roof  a  couple  of  turtle 
doves  were  billing  and  cooing.  Just  in  front 
of  the  baker's  shop,  a  little  boy  and  a  little 
girl  were  playing  at  soldiers. 
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The  tobacco  stand  was  shut,  but  Toto  knew 
the  keepers,  having  often  come  to  purchase 
cigarettes  for  Monsieur  Badin.  At  present 
it  seemed  to  him  as  though  he  heard  a  noise 
in  the  cellar. 

"Hey,  Monsieur  Point,"  he  called,  "are  you 
there,  Monsieur  Point?" 

As  from  the  depths  of  the  earth,  a  familiar 
voice  cried,  "Coming — I'm  coming,"  and  pres 
ently  a  stout,  grey-haired  man  emerged  from 
the  basement,  rubbing  and  wiping  his  hands 
which  were  covered  with  telltale  plaster. 

"Ah,  it's  you,  my  lad.  Well,  what  is  it  you 
want?" 

Toto  briefly  explained  his  desires,  and  Mon 
sieur  Point  disappeared  through  the  cellar  into 
his  shop,  returning  almost  immediately  with 
the  two  coveted  packages. 

"You  quite  surprised  me,"  he  said.  "I 
thought  you  went  with  the  Badins  yesterday 
morning." 

Toto  shook  his  head  and  briefly  related  his 
entrance  into  the  Hospice,  and  the  numerous 
expediences  that  had  befallen  him. 

"Oh,  these  are  sorry  times  indeed,  we're  liv 
ing  in.  Things  must  be  pretty  bad,"  moaned 
Monsieur  Point,  again  rubbing  his  hands  to- 
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gether  in  an  effort  to  remove  the  hardened 
plaster. 

As  the  words  left  his  lips  the  sound  of  horses' 
hoofs  rang  out  on  the  opposite  road.  Two 
cavalrymen,  revolver  in  hand,  advanced  to 
the  edge  of  the  square,  turned  their  mounts 
about  and  gazed  fixedly  in  the  direction  of  the 
church. 

"Who  do  you  suppose  those  fellows  are?" 
murmured  Monsieur  Point  to  Toto,  motioning 
in  the  direction  of  the  horsemen.  "They  can't 
be  Prussians.  I'd  recognize  them  if  they  were. 
Saw  all  I  wanted  of  them  in  1870." 

"Perhaps  they're  the  British." 

At  this  very  moment  the  children  who  had 
been  playing  in  front  of  the  baker's  shop, 
caught  sight  of  the  newcomers. 

"Oh,  look!  the  soldiers!  the  soldiers!"  the  boy 
cried  gleefully,  and  in  a  burst  of  joy  and  en 
thusiasm  he  waved  his  little  Tri-colour  flag 
frantically  above  his  head. 

Suddenly  one,  and  then  a  second  detonation 
rent  the  air.  Toto  saw  the  child  reel  and  fall, 
and  turning  about  swiftly  he  beheld  the  two 
horsemen  dashing  wildly  down  the  road  out  of 
sight. 

"Great  heavens!"  cried  the  tobacco  dealer,  "I 
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believe  they've  killed  that  child!  What  kind 
of  soldiers  are  they?" 

And  recovering  from  his  astonishment 
which  had  glued  him  to  the  spot  where  he  was 
standing,  he  rushed  out  towards  the  young 
ster,  whose  terrified  mother  had  already 
reached  it,  and  was  gathering  it  to  her  breast. 

"To  the  hospital,  quick!  To  the  hospital," 
yelled  Toto. 

"Yes,  that's  it!    Quick,  to  the  convent!" 

The  horrified  little  group  sped  swiftly  in 
that  direction.  They  seemed  to  be  borne  on 
wings. 

Alas !  the  child  was  beyond  human  aid.  He 
had  been  killed  almost  instantly. 

Toto  had  rushed  with  the  others  straight 
into  the  infirmary.  He  caught  but  a  glimpse 
of  his  suffering  heroes,  when  a  commanding 
glance  from  Sister  St.  Agnes  told  him  that 
his  presence  was  no  longer  necessary.  He  un 
derstood  and  departed,  finding  himself  alone 
in  the  great  empty  corridor,  trembling  with 
emotion  and  indignation.  Yet  he  had  not  ex 
perienced  the  slightest  fear. 

The  silence  was  broken  only  by  the  sobs 
of  the  distracted  mother,  and  now  and  again 
the  low  groan  of  one  of  last  night's  patients. 
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Toto  shook  himself  and  tried  to  understand, 
but  failing  to  fathom  the  enigma,  took  him 
self  off  to  the  garden. 

Only  one  of  the  old  men  was  still  busy  hoe 
ing  the  potato  field.  Toto  was  just  about 
to  accuse  the  other  of  base  desertion,  when 
he  caught  sight  of  him  bending  over  the  cold- 
frame  where  the  melons  were  ripening. 

As  Toto  came  up  he  could  see  the  old  fellow 
sounding,  weighing  and  scrutinising  one  or 
two  cantaloupes  which  seemed  to  him  to  be 
particularly  ripe. 

"It's  for  the  Chaplain,"  explained  Baltard. 
"He  and  I  are  the  best  connoisseurs  of  melons 
in  all  the  country  round." 

He  was  just  about  to  open  his  knife  to  cut 
the  stem  of  the  one  he  at  length  deemed  wor 
thy  of  his  decision,  when  a  loud,  strange  voice 
called  from  the  other  side  of  the  wall — 

"Hey  there,  Monsieur.    Hey  there!" 

A  second  later  a  blond  haired,  sunburned 
face  appeared  above  the  parapet. 

"Monsieur,  parlez-vous  anglais,  if  you 
please." 

Baltard  and  Boniface  held  their  hands 
cupped  behind  their  ears,  while  Toto  stood 
dumbfounded. 
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"Parlez-vous  anglais?" 

At  last  the  child  grasped  the  situation  and 
shook  his  head  negatively. 

"No,  then  forgive  my  bad  French,"  cried 
the  other,  sputtering  and  halting,  "but  have 
you  seen  the  Germans?" 

"Of  course,  not,"  exclaimed  Baltard. 

"Yes,  sir,"  shrieked  Toto. 

"What  a  lie!"  hissed  Baltard.  "How  dare 
you!" 

"No,  no.  It's  not  a  lie!"  continued  Toto 
vehemently.  "They've  just  killed  the  baker's 
little  boy  and  run  away." 

"Killed  the  baker's  son,"  gasped  Baltard 
letting  go  his  melon  and  suddenly  growing 
quite  pale. 

"Yes,  I  was  there  with  Monsieur  Point — 
on  the  Square.  I  saw  him  fall.  He's  really 
dead — no  joking.  We  just  brought  him  to 
Sister  St.  Agnes." 

"I  thought  I  heard  two  shots,"  added  the 
Britisher.  "Then  I  wasn't  mistaken!  Is  there 
any  place  around  here  where  we  can  all  get 
into  hiding  and  be  in  wait  for  them  when  they 
come  back?  They  won't  be  long  now  in  do 
ing  so,  I  can  tell  you." 

Toto's  enthusiasm  was  on  the  rise.  He  hur- 
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ried  over  towards  the  wall  and  stared  fixedly  at 
the  newcomer  in  an  effort  to  better  under 
stand,  more  quickly  catch  the  thread  of  his 
incoherent  inquiries. 

"They  don't  think  there  are  any  soldiers 
about  here — if  only  we  could  get  into  the 
houses." 

"But  they're  all  shut  and  locked,"  Toto  in 
formed  him. 

"Yes,"  put  in  Baltard,  "the  houses  are 
locked  but  the  hay  lofts  aren't." 

The  Britisher's  eyes  glowed  with  enthusiasm 
as  he  heard  the  last  words. 

"Hold  on,  young  fellow,  and  I'll  go  with 
you,"  cried  Baltard. 

He  bent  over  and  snipped  the  stem  of  the 
melon  he  had  just  chosen. 

"Here,  Toto,  take  this  into  the  kitchen.  Tell 
Sister  Nicodemus  it  was  I  who  cut  it.  It's  a 
really  fine  one." 

Casting  an  almost  voluptuous  glance  at  his 
treasure,  Baltard  placed  it  in  Toto's  hands 
and  presently  disappeared  through  the  little 
door  in  the  side  wall.  The  child  watched  him 
depart,  and  then  following  his  instructions, 
carried  the  precious  melon  into  the  culinary 
regions. 
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"Sister  Nicodemus,"  said  he,  "Pere  Baltard 
told  me  to  bring  this  in  for  the  Chaplain's  din 


ner." 


"I  fear  our  Chaplain  will  hardly  think  of 
dining  this  evening,"  was  the  unexpected  re 
ply.  Toto  glanced  at  Sister  Nicodemus  and 
saw  her  usually  placid  brow  was  wrinkled,  and 
that  she  wore  a  worried  expression. 

"Ah!  what  misfortune  has  come  upon  our 
country.  The  Captain  has  just  breathed  his 
last;  and  poor  little  Julian  never  opened  his 
eyes !  Why,  that  isn't  war,  is  it !" 

Toto's  heart  was  heavy  within  him.  He 
felt  a  strange  desire  to  scream,  to  weep — to 
demonstrate  his  feelings  in  some  manner  that 
would  bring  him  physical  relief.  During  the 
forty-eight  hours  just  past  he  had  been  suc 
cessively  plunged  into  periods  of  monastic 
calm  and  blood-curdling  excitement — until  at 
length  his  naturally  sensitive  temperament  was 
keyed  to  the  breaking  point.  He  left  the 
kitchen  resolved  to  pour  out  his  troubles  to 
some  one.  Oh,  if  only  he  had  Sidi,  the  pony. 
What  a  comfort  she  had  been  the  last  time  he 
had  a  toothache.  What  relief  he  had  found 
in  her  silent  sympathy,  in  holding  her  warm  fat 
neck  against  his  own  throbbing  cheek.  And 
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once  again  as  he  climbed  the  long  stone  stair 
way,  his  thoughts  flew  back  to  the  Badins.  He 
heaved  a  sigh,  an  audible,  long  drawn  sigh  that 
might  surely  have  sprung  from  an  older, 
sorer  tried  heart. 

He  would  seek  out  Sister  St.  Agnes. 
Would  she  listen  to  him?  She  must!  His 
moral  suffering  was  so  intense  that  he  forgot 
all  timidity,  and  pushing  the  door  walked  right 
into  the  infirmary.  The  nun  instantly  saw 
the  tightly  drawn  lines  about  the  small  boy's 
mouth,  and  graciously  complied  with  his  re 
quest  to  be  heard. 

Toto  unburdened  his  heart  to  Sister  St. 
Agnes,  who  gently  patted  him  on  the  shoulders 
and  spoke  encouraging  words  that  soothed  and 
quieted  his  ruffled  spirit. 

"You're  a  brave  boy,  Victor,"  she  concluded. 
"You're  a  brave  boy.  But  did  I  understand 
you  to  say  that  Pere  Baltard  went  out  of  the 
garden  followed  by  the  British  soldiers?" 

"Yes,  Sister." 

"God  forbid  that  any  harm  should  come  to 
him.  You  know  the  baker  was  his  grand- 
nephew  by  marriage.  The  last  relative  he  has 
in  all  the  world,  as  far  as  I  know.  Oh,  how 
many  of  us  are  touched  indirectly  by  this  war ! 
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The  poor  Captain  who  has  just  passed  away 
was  a  distant  cousin  of  mine,  while  his  wife  and 
I  were  school  friends  in  days  gone  by.  I  must 
go  and  write  her  now.  All  this  has  just  come 
to  light  as  we  undressed  the  Captain  and  went 
through  his  papers,  seeking  his  identity." 

The  idea  that  this  nun  had  some  near  and 
dear  one  in  danger  had  never  occurred  to  Toto. 
The  Sisters  in  a  convent,  while  familiar  fig 
ures,  had  always  seemed  somewhat  aloof  from 
ordinary  mortals,  and  the  perception  that  Sis 
ter  St.  Agnes  was  bound  by  mortal  ties,  was 
at  the  same  time  a  revelation  and  a  delight  to 
this  lonely  little  waif.  Another  strong  bond 
of  sympathy  now  sprung  up  between  them. 

"But,  Sister,  have  you  any  of  your  real 
family  in  the  war?"  he  enquired. 

"My  father  is  a  Colonel,  and  my  three  broth 
ers  are  officers,"  she  said  simply,  an  angelic 
smile  of  mingled  pride  and  contentment  light 
ing  up  her  whole  countenance.  "And  you, 
Victor?" 

"If  I've  still  got  a  papa,  he  must  be  there, 
I  think." 

Once  again  silence  reigned  in  the  little  city. 
Everything  was  so  hushed  that  Toto  could 
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hear  the  potatoes  which  were  being  peeled  for 
supper  fall  with  a  splash  into  the  wooden  tub 
full  of  water  where  they  were  rinsed  before 
frying.  The  hum  of  a  busy  sewing  machine 
that  stitched  unceasingly  resounded  through 
the  upper  hall,  while  below,  the  agonising  sobs 
of  the  bereaved  mother  echoed  beneath  the 
great  vaulted  corridor. 

Loath  to  leave  his  companion,  Toto  asked 
permission  to  visit  the  infirmary  now  that  all 
the  patients  were  quiet.  Sister  St.  Agnes 
gladly  accorded  the  request,  and  together  they 
entered  the  big,  airy,  well  lighted  room.  Only 
one  man  seemed  a  trifle  delirious,  and  rolled 
his  head  about  his  pillow,  gently  whispering 
"Water,  water."  Sister  St.  Agnes  immedi 
ately  held  the  glass  to  his  lips.  The  cavalry 
man  whose  suffering  made  him  clench  his  teeth 
and  bite  his  lips,  thereby  producing  a  strange 
wild  grimace,  nevertheless  managed  to  smile 
at  Toto  as  he  passed  the  bed.  The  dragoon 
recognised  him  at  once. 

"Well,  old  fellow,  how  are  you?"  he  queried. 

"Fine,  and  so's  your  horse,"  was  the  genial 
reply. 

"So  you  took  care  of  him,  did  you?" 

'Of  course,  I  did.    What  did  you  think?" 
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"You're  a  brick,  you  are,"  and  the  soldier 
held  out  his  hand. 

"-He's  pretty  thin,  though,  isn't  he?" 

"I  should  say  he  was,  but  he's  got  a  good 
appetite.  He'll  pick  up  in  no  time." 

"If  you  could  only  take  him  down  to  the 
river  and  let  him  stand  in  it,  it  would  be  splen 
did  for  his  knees  and  legs.  And,  oh  yes,  just 
sponge  off  his  nose  a  bit  while  you  are  at  it. 
There  is  nothing  he  likes  better." 

Toto  promised  to  do  what  he  could  about  it. 

"By  the  way,  old  man,"  continued  the  dra 
goon,  k<have  a  good  look  at  his  left  hind  foot, 
he's  a  bit  sensitive  in  that  one.  And  his  ears 
— did  you  glance  into  his  ears?" 

Toto  understood  that  it  would  be  wiser  not 
to  mention  the  two  sore  spots  made  by  the 
saddle. 

"You'll  promise  me  you  will  look  into  his 
ears,  won't  you?"  pleaded  the  horseman.  "If 
there  is  any  sign  of  fly  bite  just  let  me  know 
and  I'll  tell  you  what  you're  to  do  for  it.  Poor 
old  Azor — I  trained  him  to  look  in  my  pock 
ets  for  a  crust  of  bread  or  a  lump  of  sugar. 
He  used  to  get  it  every  morning.  He  must 
miss  it  like  thunder.  Poor  old  boy!  when  he's 
rested  a  bit  you  might  lead  him  up  and  down 
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in  front  of  the  stable  so  he  won't  get  stiff. 

A  cavalryman  on  the  other  side  of  the  room, 
who  had  not  missed  a  word  of  the  foregoing 
conversation,  now  raised  himself  on  his  elbow, 
and  looking  over  at  Toto  called  out: 

"If  I  were  you,  old  man,  while  I  was  about 
it,  I'd  take  the  beast  on  my  lap  and  teach  him 
how  to  read." 

The  whole  room  fairly  shook  with  a  merry 
burst  of  laughter  which  was  shared  by  even  the 
most  distressed,  and  the  proud  possessor  of 
Azor  was  just  about  to  utter  a  retaliation  when 
a  shot  sounded  on  the  air,  and  was  immediately 
followed  by  a  crackling  volley.  The  smile  died 
on  all  lips,  and  a  horrified  silence  followed 
but  too  closely  on  that  innocent  mirth.  Then 
even  the  delirious  man  raised  up  on  his  cot 
and  cried  out  "Which  way — To  arms!" 

"Sounds  like  cavalry,"  said  one. 

"Yes,  or  maybe  it's  just  the  advance  guard." 

"I  thought  they'd  be  in  here.  They'll  be 
coming  on  quick  now." 

A  steady,  regular  tac-a-tac  like  the  pound 
ing  of  a  pneumatic  hammer,  now  rent  the  air, 
and  made  the  wounded  men  grow  pale  with 
anger. 

"Curse  them,"  growled  one.  "They've 
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brought  their  vile  machine  gun  right  into  the 
town,"  and  he  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  cast 
an  agonising  despairing  glance  at  his  shat 
tered  knee. 

Frightened  by  this  unaccustomed  noise,  the 
half-witted  inmates  of  this  rural  hospice  be 
gan  to  bestir  themselves.  Ten  or  a  dozen  old 
women  were  weeping  hysterically,  while  still 
others,  like  hard  pressed  prey,  ran  distract 
edly  about  the  little  cloister.  The  Superior 
was  doing  her  best  to  calm  them  and  restore 
order,  while  at  the  same  time  she  motioned  to 
one  of  the  deaf-mutes  to  hurry  to  the  front 
door,  and  fasten  it  with  the  heavy  iron  bars. 
Little  by  little  the  aggravating  rattle  from 
without  ceased.  Now  and  then  a  stray  shot 
could  be  heard,  and  presently  all  was  again 
quiet.  But  it  was  not  that  calm  serene  peace- 
fulness  that  heretofore  had  reigned  untroubled 
in  this  little  community.  It  was  an  expec 
tant  silence.  The  old  women  still  wept,  but 
more  reservedly,  while  clustering  around  the 
Sisters  like  a  brood  of  frightened  chicks,  seek 
ing  protection  beneath  the  wings  of  the  mother 
hen.  Even  the  Superior  seemed  waiting  for 
something  more  to  transpire,  and  it  was  not 
until  many  minutes  later  that  she  straightened 
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her  cap  and  resumed  her  usual  authoritative 
air. 

"There,"  said  she,  "it's  all  over  now.  Noth 
ing  more  is  going  to  happen.  All  go  back  to 
your  wards  like  good  patients,  won't  you?" 

At  that  precise  instant  the  sound  of  heavy 
boots  resounded  on  the  pavement  outside,  two 
mighty  strokes  shook  the  great  oak  outer  door, 
and  the  bell  cord  was  pulled  by  a  brutal  hand. 

The  old  women  screamed,  covered  their 
faces  with  their  hands,  and  fell  to  their  knees, 
clinging  desperately  to  the  Superior's  skirts. 
Then  from  the  back  of  the  convent  came  the 
sound  of  a  door  creaking  on  its  hinges.  Fresh 
shrieks  arose  from  the  terrified  group.  One 
of  the  women  fainted.  It  was  only  Boniface 
coming  in  to  set  down  a  basketful  of  fresh 
vegetables. 

The  Superior  mastered  herself,  and  called 
out — 

"Some  one  must  open  the  door!" 

But  no  one  moved. 

She  made  a  sign  to  Onesiphore,  the  deaf- 
mute,  who  leisurely  sauntered  in  the  direc 
tion  indicated,  only  half  understanding  what 
this  unusual  excitement  was  about. 

The  door  swung  back.  A  tall,  high-booted 
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individual  wearing  a  pointed  helmet,  and  fol 
lowed  by  a  half  dozen  grey-clad  soldiers 
jumped  over  the  foot  bar  and  halted  on  the 
steps.  The  officer  pushed  a  revolver  under  the 
nose  of  the  terrified  deaf-mute. 

"  You  're  hiding  French  soldiers  in  here. 
They've  fired  on  our  troops!  Answer  us,  is 
this  true?" 

Onesiphore  stared  stupidly  into  emptiness, 
then  waved  his  arms  vaguely. 

"Oh!"  gasped  the  Superior,  struggling  to 
release  herself  from  the  women's  grasp.  She 
finally  succeeded  and  darted  forward. 

But  the  German  had  now  caught  Onesi 
phore  by  the  throat  and  was  shaking  him  vio 
lently. 

"Answer,  I  say!"  he  yelled. 

"One,  two,  three — yes  or  no — are  you  hid 
ing  soldiers  here?" 

"He's  deaf!  A  mute!"  screamed  the  Su 
perior. 

Her  words  came  too  late,  or  were  misunder 
stood — the  shot  was  fired,  the  unhappy  lad's 
body  fell  lifeless  on  the  steps. 

"Mon  Dieu"  gasped  the  Superior.  "He's 
a  mute,  a  deaf-mute."  Her  voice  trembling 
with  terror  and  indignation,  she  sought  to  sue- 
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cour  the  unfortunate  Onesiphore,  but  rough 
hands  caught  her  and  held  her  back. 

"Are  you  the  Superior?"  growled  the  mur 
derer.  "Where  are  the  other  Sisters?  Call 
them  down  at  once." 

The  least  decrepit  of  the  unfortunate  female 
inmates  was  dragged  to  her  feet  and  des 
patched  to  seek  them.  Three  minutes  later 
they  came  hurrying  down  the  stairway. 

"Now,  then,  into  line  all  of  you,"  ordered 
the  officer.  "That  means  you,  too,"  he  con 
tinued,  waving  his  revolver  in  the  direction  of 
the  group  of  trembling  women.  "Into  line,  I 
say.  Single  file.  You're  going  to  be  respon 
sible  for  my  men's  lives.  We're  going  to 
search  this  convent  until  we  get  what  we  want, 
and  you  go  first  so  there'll  be  no  sharp  shoot- 
ing." 

He  backed  up  to  the  doorway  and  calling 
out  in  harsh  guttural  tones.  A  second  later  a 
half  dozen  grey-coated  men  pushed  through 
the  aperture  and  stood  at  attention.  Another 
incomprehensible  order  was  given,  their  bayo 
nets  clicked  into  place. 

"Forward!"  rang  out  the  command,  and  the 
lamentable  cortege  of  terrified  women  and 
nuns  staggered  forward,  pushed  unmercifully 
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by  the  six  stalwart  Germans,  who  threatened 
any  delinquent  with  the  shining,  merciless 
blade.  Weeping,  hysterical,  praying  to  every 
Saint  in  Paradise,  invoking  Divine  clemency, 
the  lame,  the  halt  and  the  blind,  come  to  this 
house  that  they  might  spend  the  remainder 
of  their  days  in  peace  and  security — were  now 
forced  to  drag  their  decrepit  bodies  from  room 
to  room,  upstairs  and  down,  according  to  the 
fantasy  of  the  handful  of  intruders,  who  spared 
them  no  pain — who  never  ceased  to  threaten 
them  with  their  weapons. 

At  length,  after  visiting  the  North  and  the 
South  wings  in  detail,  they  reached  the  infir 
mary  where  the  French  wounded  lay. 

Brutally  they  snatched  off  the  sheets  and  the 
bandages,  to  assure  themselves  of  the  reality 
of  their  wounds.  The  unfortunate  soldiers 
ground  their  teeth  and  suffered  in  .silence. 
Not  a  sound  came  from  a  single  lip — yet 
their  eyes  shot  forth  glances  of  hate  and  in 
dignation  at  this  cowardly  treatment.  The 
old  Chaplain  stood  by  and  prayed  audibly. 
He  was  rudely  requested  to  leave,  and  was 
thrown  rather  than  helped  into  the  corridor. 

Toto  shrank  into  one  corner,  but  was  jerked 
out,  and  sent  in  the  direction  of  the  open  door- 
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way  by  a  mighty  kick  that  set  every  nerve  in 
his  little  body  to  trembling.  And  from  the 
crouching  position  into  which  he  had  fallen, 
and  from  which  he  hardly  dared  raise  himself, 
he  watched  this  grotesque  cortege  of  miserable 
humanity  continue  its  sorry  visit  through  the 
hallway  and  down  the  stairs. 

In  every  room  the  Germans  tore  down  the 
window  curtains,  split  open  the  cupboard 
doors,  pushed  the  beds  about  irrespective  of 
the  occupants. 

Finally  they  reached  the  Superior's  office  on 
the  main  floor,  and  were  just  about  to  release 
their  hostages  and  take  leave,  when  one  of  the 
men  spied  a  door  that  had  not  been  opened. 
With  one  blow  from  the  butt  of  his  gun  he 
burst  the  lock. 

The  room  was  empty  save  for  two  cots. 
From  the  wall  a  big  crucifix  stared  the  ag 
gressor  in  the  face.  On  one  of  the  cots  lay  the 
body  of  a  French  officer.  Beside  him,  on  the 
other,  was  stretched  the  corpse  of  a  little 
French  boy. 
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THE  Chaplain  had  gathered  his  flock  about 
him  in  the  chapel.  On  their  knees  the  panic 
stricken  inmates  of  the  hospice  implored  Di 
vine  protection,  and  recited  the  rosary.  The 
rhythmical  drone  of  their  voices  rose  and  fell 
in  an  unending,  supplicating  wail.  Occasion 
ally  it  was  interrupted  by  an  isolated  shot, 
aside  from  which,  little  or  no  unusual  noise 
disturbed  the  calm  of  the  little  village. 

The  grief  of  Max,  the  deaf-mute,  on  finding 
the  motionless  body  of  his  companion,  had  been 
heart-rending ;  his  efforts  to  impart  his  sorrow, 
to  audibly  express  his  distress,  were  both  har 
rowing  and  pathetic.  He  stood  aghast  an  in 
stant,  and  then  lifting  him  in  his  arms  he  car 
ried  his  friend  into  the  mortuary  chamber  and 
laid  him  out  on  a  cot  beside  the  two  other  vic 
tims.  There  he  remained  gazing  at  them, 
wringing  his  hands,  his  face  contorted  with 
anguish  and  despair,  his  body  tortured  by 
noiseless  sobs.  Presently  a  Sister  came  in  to 
watch  and  pray  beside  them. 
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A  German  soldier  had  been  put  on  guard 
duty  before  the  doorway.  He  was  a  big  fel 
low  with  blond  hair  and  placid  blue  eyes.  Toto 
scrutinized  him  from  a  distance,  trying  better 
to  formulate  the  link  between  the  man's  peace 
ful  appearance  and  his  inhuman  actions.  He 
did  not  seem  like  a  bad  fellow,  nothing  exterior 
betokened  a  ferocious  nature.  And  yet  but  a 
few  moments  since  when  the  piteous  cortege 
had  been  forced  to  fall  in  line  and  mount  the 
staircase,  was  it  not  this  selfsame  soldier  who 
had  burst  into  a  loud  laugh  as  old  mere  Pitois 
had  stumbled  and  rolled  howling  to  the  floor? 
Was  it  not  he  who  had  obliged  her  to  rise  by 
pricking  her  with  his  bayonet,  and  when  finally 
she  had  struggled  to  her  feet  Toto  had  caught 
sight  of  a  blood  stain  on  her  skirt.  From 
where  he  now  stood  he  could  see  the  dark  spot 
still  evident  at  the  top  of  the  shining  steel 
weapon.  It  all  seemed  incredible;  so  useless, 
so  illogical. 

The  child  was  still  trying  to  fathom  the 
problem  when  the  even,  heavy  tramp  of  feet 
sounded  on  the  pavement.  A  new  patrol  ar 
rived,  headed  by  a  youngish  officer,  and  back 
of  him  a  sullen-faced  sergeant. 
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The  sentinel  stood  rigid,  presented  arms, 
and  they  all  filed  past  him  into  the  hallway. 

"The  Mother  Superior!"  the  officer  called  in 
commanding  tones. 

The  Mother  almost  instantly  made  her  ap 
pearance. 

The  lieutenant  put  his  monocle  into  his  eye, 
and  scanned  the  embarrassed  nun  from  head 
to  foot. 

"Madame,"  said  he  at  length,  "our  troops 
have  been  fired  on  by  the  civilians.  In  order 
that  this  outrage  cease  immediately  we  are 
going  to  take  hostages  and  burn  all  the  houses 
in  which  arms  shall  be  found.  We  shall  be 
obliged  to  inspect  this  place  in  detail." 

"But,  sir,  your  men  have  scarcely  finished 
searching  the  convent.  They  carried  away  all 
the  arms  that  belonged  to  the  wounded  men  we 
are  nursing." 

The  officer  smiled  condescendingly.  "That 
will  hardly  suffice,  I  fancy.  I  regret  being 
obliged  to  impose  such  measures,  but  this  is 
war,  Madame,  and  I  am  a  soldier.  I  must 
obey  orders." 

He  turned  to  his  sergeant  and  nodded  his 
head.  The  latter  issued  a  command,  and  the 
soldiers  instantly  dispersed  in  all  directions, 
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searching  every  closet  and  cupboard  with  the 
same  obnoxious  thoroughness  as  their  prede 
cessors.  The  only  way  in  which  this  proceed 
ing  differed,  was  in  the  absence  of  the  female 
cortege.  Nevertheless,  the  Officer  now  en 
tered  the  chapel. 

At  the  sight  of  him,  the  old  women  who  had 
believed  in  the  immunity  of  the  House  of  God, 
were  seized  with  panic,  and  started  to  flee 
through  a  little  side  door.  The  German,  how 
ever,  made  a  reassuring  movement  with  his 
hand,  and  as  they  sunk  into  their  places,  he  ad 
vanced  towards  the  altar. 

"You  are  doubtless  the  Chaplain,"  said  he 
accosting  the  priest. 

"Yes,  Monsieur,  I  am,"  gently  responded 
the  old  man. 

"Delightful  old  chapel  of  yours,"  returned 
the  German,  taking  in  all  the  artistic  details 
in  a  most  unconcerned,  nonchalant  manner. 
"I  should  hate  to  have  to  burn  it !"  He  twisted 
his  moustache  and  continued  his  inspection. 
Then  finally  he  turned  towards  the  father. 

"Chaplain,"  said  he,  "I  am  forced  to  make 
you  my  prisoner.  You  are  on  our  list  of  hos 
tages.  I  warn  you  that  all  resistance  will  be 
useless.  I  shall,  therefore,  be  obliged  to  you 
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if  you  will  quietly  follow  these  soldiers,  who 
will  conduct  you  to  our  Kommandatur." 

The  old  man  straightened  up,  and  without 
a  word  walked  with  a  firm  step  towards  the 
door,  followed  by  two  heavy  Prussian  infan 
trymen. 

The  lieutenant  then  cast  an  admiring  eye 
towards  the  altar,  and  about  the  little  chapel, 
steadying  his  monocle  as  though  to  aid  his 
scrutiny. 

He  murmured  something  to  a  soldier  who 
instantly  sprang  forward,  seized  a  pair  of  can 
delabra,  the  missal  and  the  silver  chalice,  and 
promptly  disappeared  with  them. 

"Oh,  sir,  you're  not  taking  them  for  good, 
are  you?"  demanded  the  astonished  Superior. 

"No,  not  taking,  jus  I;  commandeering  them. 
These  requisitions  are  another  of  those  dis 
tressing  laws  of  warfare,  which,  nevertheless, 
must  be  executed." 

While  all  this  was  transpiring,  Toto  had 
taken  refuge  in  the  stable,  not  having  a  clear 
idea  of  where  his  presence  would  be  most  use 
ful,  and  above  all  thoroughly  disgusted  with 
what  he  had  seen  of  the  German  soldiery. 

Presently  he  was  discovered  by  Pere  Boni 
face,  to  whom  he  eagerly  showed  the  horse  he 
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had  so  carefully  tended,  and  which  belonged 
to  the  wounded  dragoon.  Boniface,  who  had 
once  been  a  blacksmith,  looked  the  animal  over 
carefully,  and  then  passed  the  following  com 
ment. 

"He's  well  nigh  petered  out.  It'll  take  at 
least  a  month  or  six  weeks  to  pull  him  round 
again.  But  it  can  be  done,  he'll  rally,  sure  as 
fate.  He's  a  good  breed — got  splendid  blood 
in  him." 

Just  then  the  clinking  of  spurs  and  the  rat 
tle  of  arms  warned  them  that  even  so  unin 
teresting  and  harmless  a  spot  was  not  to  be 
exempt  from  Prussian  investigation,  and  a 
moment  later  the  officer  and  his  suite  entered 
the  barn.  The  men  quickly  disbanded  to  visit 
the  haylofts  and  grain  bins,  and  their  leader 
moved  towards  Toto's  horse. 

"Pooh!"  he  exclaimed  in  disgust,  "what  a 
useless  old  beast.  Why  he's  no  earthly  good 
to  any  one,  and  here  he  stands  eating  his  head 
off  when  there  are  perfectly  good  mounts  go 
ing  hungry !  The  idea !" 

Then,  looking  about  him,  he  spied  the  dra 
goon's  bridle. 

"And  a  French  trooper's  horse  at  that!"  he 
growled  with  a  wicked  laugh  that  disclosed  his 
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cavernous  mouth  between  a  pair  of  thick  lips. 

Drawing  his  revolver  he  pressed  it  against 
the  animal's  ear,  and  pulled  the  trigger. 

"Oh!"  shrieked  Toto  in  terror  and  despair. 

"You  cur,"  exclaimed  Boniface,  red  with 
indignation.  "You  dirty  cur!  That's  what 
you  are!" 

The  Officer  waved  his  hand  in  his  direction 
and  two  men  almost  immediately  fell  on  poor 
Boniface,  seizing  the  struggling  old  man  by 
the  tie  and  nearly  choking  him.  He  fought 
bravely  to  resist  but  was  finally  overpowered 
and  marched  towards  the  door,  his  face  tume 
fied  from  the  blows,  his  shirt  in  rags. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  with  the  poor 
old  man,  and  why  did  you  kill  that  horse?"  de 
manded  the  Mother  Superior  appearing  on 
the  threshold.  She  had  feared  some  treachery, 
and  had  followed  in  the  Germans'  wrake  when 
they  made  their  way  towards  the  stable. 

"Alas,  Madame,  as  I  explained  before,  this 
is  war  time,  and  the  old  wretch  will  be  shot 
along  with  the  others." 

"Shot!  Why  it  can't  be  possible.  He  has 
done  nothing!" 

"I  beg  you,  Madame,  not  to  interfere.  I  do 
not  care  to  discuss  the  matter  further.  I  shall, 
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therefore,  bid  you  good-day  and  take  my  leave. 
My  inspection  is  now  terminated.  Your  es 
tablishment  has  been  commandeered  as  a  hos 
pital  for  our  wounded.  I  should  therefore  ad 
vise  you  to  make  ample  preparation  to  receive 
as  many  as  we  shall  see  fit  to  send." 

Noiselessly  Toto  sneaked  out  the  door,  and 
rushed  in  search  of  Sister  St.  Agnes.  His 
heart  was  throbbing  wildly,  his  throat  seemed 
choked  with  indignation.  He  plunged  into 
the  infirmary  but  the  sight  of  the  sufferers 
stayed  the  words  that  were  about  to  leap  from 
his  lips.  Sister  St.  Agnes,  seeing  his  emo 
tion,  drew  him  into  one  corner,  where,  bursting 
into  tears,  he  sobbed — 

"Oh,  Sister,  Sister,  they've  taken  pere  Boni 
face,  and  killed  the  horse!  They're  going  to 
shoot  pere  Boniface — the  officer  said  so,  I 
heard  him.  He  told  Mother!" 

"Come,  Toto,  come,  Victor!  what's  all  this 
about?  Calm  yourself,  child;  I  can't  make 
head  or  tail  of  what  you're  saying.  There, 
there,  there's  nothing  to  fear  here." 

"Oh,  but  Sister,  if  you'd  seen  him  murder 
the  poor  horse  you  would  believe  me.    Oh,  do 
come,  quick!    They're  going  to  kill  the  Chap 
lain  and  pere  Boniface!" 
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Leaving  the  infirmary  together  they  went 
below,  where  Sister  St.  Agnes  conferred  a  mo 
ment  with  the  Mother  Superior.  To  Toto  each 
instant  seemed  an  hour.  Finally  the  Sister 
turned  towards  him. 

"Come,  Victor,"  she  said,  "we'll  do  our  best 
to  save  them." 

After  barring  their  passage  at  the  front 
door,  the  sentinel  finally  revised  his  decision 
and  let  them  pass.  The  village  was  now  en 
tirely  occupied  by  German  troops  who  were 
manifesting  their  conquerors'  joy  by  noisy, 
unchecked  carousing.  Little  squads  could  be 
seen  here  and  there  pounding  on  the  portal 
of  some  empty  dwelling  with  the  butts  of  their 
guns.  Eventually  it  would  give  way  and  crash 
to  the  floor.  Instantly  the  men  would  jump 
into  the  breach,  reappearing  laden  with  spoils 
of  every  description,  principally  edibles  and 
wine  bottles. 

At  the  corner  of  the  square,  Toto  and  Sis 
ter  St.  Agnes  found  Monsieur  Point,  the  to 
bacconist,  peeping  out  from  beneath  a  secluded 
doorway.  He  timidly  hailed  them,  and  they 
approached. 

"They're  burning  all  the  houses  where  they 
found  the  British,"  he  explained,  "and  as  they 
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found  old  Baltard's  body  alongside  two  Eng 
lishmen,  they  say  the  civil  population  has  fired 
on  their  troops,  and  are  using  that  as  an  ex 
cuse.  They've  taken  a  lot  of  hostages.  Mon 
sieur  Morel,  the  notary,  your  Chaplain,  Thou- 
mire,  the  hat  maker,  and  Debourg,  the  May 
or's  assistant.  They've  demanded  forty  thou 
sand  in  gold,  and  if  the  sum  hasn't  been  de 
livered  by  six  this  evening  the  hostages  will 
be  shot.  So  Renard,  Madame  Rollin,  the 
butcher's  wife,  and  myself  are  trying  to  get 
it  together.  I'd  hidden  my  money  all  safe  and 
sound,  not  one  of  'em  could  have  found  it,  but 
I  went  and  dug  it  up  right  away.  I've  only 
got  six  thousand  francs  of  my  own.  God 
knows  if  we'll  be  able  to  get  the  rest.  Almost 
everybody's  gone.  We've  collected  twenty- 
five  thousand  francs  in  all,  and  the  remainder 
will  be  a  hard  pull,  one  and  two  hundred  francs 
at  a  time.  Come  with  me  and  let  me  show  you 
where  they've  put  the  British." 

On  a  huge  dung  heap  in  a  little  side  street, 
thrown  pell  mell,  were  the  bodies  of  the  vil 
lage  defenders.  There  were  some  ten  or  a 
dozen  altogether,  and  a  little  further  on  lay 
the  bodies  of  five  or  six  dead  horses.  The 
Germans  stared  at  the  corpses  as  they  passed, 
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some  among  them  giving  vent  to  their  hatred 
by  spitting  on  the  dead,  or  kicking  the  lifeless 
bodies.  Toto,  still  clinging  to  Sister  St.  Ag 
nes'  hand,  had  recognized  amongst  them  the 
joyous  little  fellow  who  had  conversed  with 
him  over  the  convent  wall.  The  British  lad's 
mouth  and  eyes  were  wide  open  and  he  gaped 
at  Toto  with  a  hideous,  leering  grin. 

"I've  got  to  hurry,"  exclaimed  Monsieur 
Point,  pulling  out  his  watch,  "or  I'll  never 
get  the  money  collected  in  time.  Old  Bal- 
tard's  body  is  in  the  gutter  in  front  of  Mon 
sieur  Morel's  house.  It's  that  heap  that  you 
see  over  there." 

Sister  St.  Agnes  shuddered. 

"Come,  Victor,"  she  said,  grasping  his  hand 
even  more  firmly. 

They  were  obliged  to  elbow  their  way 
through  groups  of  foul-mouthed,  half  drunken 
men.  Fortunately  neither  understood  the  in 
sults  that  were  hurled  at  them.  The  public 
square  was  alive  with  army  motors  and  trucks 
of  every  description.  One  would  have  thought 
it  the  annual  Fete  Day,  so  great  was  the  ani 
mation  that  reigned. 

As  they  passed  the  notary's,  Toto  observed 
that  the  soldiers  were  mounting  the  wine  casks 
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from  his  cellar.  Some  of  them  already  had 
been  set  up  and  tapped  and  the  men  were  in 
hot  dispute  as  to  whom  should  be  first  served. 
In  one  corner  a  group  had  found  an  elegant 
solution.  Throwing  himself  on  his  back,  the 
thirsty  one  would  place  his  mouth  just  beneath 
the  open  spigot.  The  result,  if  satisfying,  was 
certainly  most  disgusting.  Yet,  the  example 
became  contagious  and  was  speedily  followed 
by  the  others. 

The  miserable  heap  of  rags  that  the  tobac 
conist  had  pointed  out  as  the  mortal  remains 
of  poor  pere  Baltard  lay  directly  in  the  rear 
of  the  carousers  who  stumbled  over  it  each 
time  they  entered  or  left  the  house. 

Sister  St.  Agnes  and  Toto  approached,  and 
kneeling  down  sought  to  identify  the  body,  but 
the  face  was  only  a  horrible  bloody  mass.  The 
woman  tried  to  lift  the  corpse,  remove  it  from 
the  disgusting  rivulet  in  which  it  had  been 
purposely  thrown.  But  a  German  N.  C.  O. 
appeared  upon  the  scene  and  brutally  shaking 
her  arm,  forced  her  to  let  go. 

"Civilian,  sharpshooter,  Capout!  Not  touch, 
leave  alone!"  he  vociferated  in  garbled  French. 

"But,  Monsieur!" 

"Silence!"  he  commanded,  forcing  a  loaded 
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revolver  beneath  the  nun's  nose.     "Clear  out 
of  here,  both  of  you." 

They  were  now  almost  surrounded  by  a 
ring  of  drunken  troopers,  who,  holding  their 
mugs  aloft,  shrieked  and  sang,  as  they  splashed 
their  faces  and  the  pavement  with  the  wine  of 
the  conquered. 

Finally  Toto  and  the  Sister  reached  the 
town  hall.  The  Tri-colour  had  been  torn 
down,  and  the  German  flag  hoisted  in  its  place. 
A  steady  stream  of  officers  and  orderlies  came 
and  went  beneath  the  portal,  and  every  mo 
ment  brought  a  new  motor  car  to  the  door, 
while  another  was  cranked  and  whisked  away. 
The  nun  and  the  little  boy  bravely  pushed  for 
ward,  and  were  about  to  enter  the  building 
when  a  sentry  stepped  forward  and  halted 
them.  Behind  them  they  could  hear  the  voice 
of  Monsieur  Point  calling — 

"It's  useless  to  try  there,  Sister,  go  back  to 
the  hospice,  both  of  you,  and  if  anything  new 
happens  I'll  let  you  know.  And  you,"  he  con 
tinued,  glancing  at  Toto,  "be  sure  you  keep  the 
cloister  door — the  little  door  in  the  wall,  open 
and  ready  for  me.  I'm  in  despair  about  the 
gold  they've  levied,  I  fear  I  shall  never  get  it. 
There  are  only  two  hours  left." 
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"Sister,"  said  Toto,  "Monsieur  Badin's 
watch  is  gold.  Would  it  help  if  I  gave  it?" 

"Not  in  the  least,  child.  They'd  take  it,  no 
doubt,  but  would  say  it  was  not  coin,  and  still 
demand  the  stipulated  sum.  Keep  it,  Toto, 
it  were  better  so." 

They  reached  the  convent  to  see  a  long  line 
of  ambulances  waiting  in  the  streets.  From 
the  lorries  which  had  been  drawn  up  in  front  of 
the  door  soldiers  were  noisily  unloading  huge 
boxes  of  surgical  dressings,  apparatus  of  every 
kind. 

As  they  watched,  they  saw  some  new  squads 
arrive,  the  ambulances  were  opened  and  the 
wounded  removed  and  carried  into  the  hospice. 
Presently  not  only  the  infirmary,  the  inmates' 
rooms,  and  the  corridors  were  filled  to  over 
flowing,  but  the  chapel  itself  was  comman 
deered,  littered  with  straw  and  used  as  a  ward. 

The  kitchen  usually  so  clean  and  so  well  kept 
by  Sister  Nicodemus  was  now  occupied  by  six 
Prussian  monsters,  under  orders  of  an  aggres 
sive  under  officer.  In  every  available  recess, 
straw  had  likewise  been  strewn  and  there  re 
clined  the  more  slightly  wounded,  gluttonously 
devouring  Sister  Nicodemus'  jams  and  pre 
serves. 
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The  cook's  aids  having  been  admonished  to 
have  a  good  fire,  broke  up  the  cane  seated 
chairs  with  a  single  kick  of  their  heavy  boots, 
and  used  them,  together  with  brooms  and  other 
domestic  utensils,  for  kindling.  There,  where 
once  had  presided  order  and  harmony,  pillage 
and  looting  now  reigned  supreme.  An  inde 
scribable  filth  seemed  to  grow  with  every  suc 
ceeding  moment. 

The  unhappy  Sisters  were  at  a  loss  to  know 
where  to  lodge  their  dependent  inmates.  The 
terrified  old  creatures  had  no  sooner  been  in 
stalled  in  one  place  than  fresh  arrived  troop 
ers  would  appear  and  brutally  dislodge  them. 
Some  of  the  women  sought  refuge  in  the 
stables,  others  in  the  garret  or  the  hay  loft, 
while  still  others  hid  themselves  in  the  little 
tool  house.  It  was  now  late  in  the  afternoon 
and  the  poor  souls  accustomed  to  years  of  reg 
ularity  in  meals,  had  not  yet  had  luncheon. 
Certain  among  them  mustered  up  courage  and 
meekly  enquired.  They  were  not  only  hungry, 
but  anxious. 

There  was  nothing  to  give  them,  the  Ger 
mans  had  commandeered  the  supplies  with  the 
building.  Their  N.  C.  O.'s  even  laughed  out- 
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right  when  the  Mother  Superior  pleaded  for 
nourishment  for  the  cripples. 

"It's  not  good  for  old  people  to  eat  so  much. 
They  don't  need  food.  Our  soldiers  must  have 
it  because  they  are  young  and  high-spirited," 
condescendingly  explained  a  German  Major- 
Doctor. 

Toto  and  Sister  St.  Agnes  had  not  waited 
to  be  told  as  much,  but  slipping  into  the  vege 
table  garden  had  dug  up  a  few  potatoes,  pro 
cured  a  little  fruit,  and  then  building  a  fire 
beneath  the  cauldron  which  had  once  served 
to  heat  the  animals'  food  in  the  days  when  the 
establishment  had  been  entirely  self-support 
ing,  and  which  stood  in  an  isolated  corner  of 
the  shed,  they  managed  to  cook  the  meagre 
repast  for  its  sick  and  crippled  inmates. 

The  Sister's  benevolent  good  humour  was 
not  only  spontaneous,  but  contagious,  and 
helped  greatly  to  reassure  the  poor  old  crea 
tures,  who  were  literally  half-dead  of  fear  and 
apprehension.  One  or  two  of  them  now  trem 
bled  continuously  and  nothing  seemed  able  to 
prevent  it. 

Throughout  the  village  the  noise  and  uproar 
continued  unabated.  The  punishment  fires 
were  well  under  way,  sparks  and  ashes  blowing 
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into  the  convent  garden,  and  more  than  once 
the  sky  was  darkened  with  thick  clouds  of 
black  smoke.  The  riotous  revelling  of  the  sol 
diers  seemed  to  grow  with  increasing  inten 
sity;  the  horrors  they  had  committed  and  were 
witnessing  seemed  to  stimulate  their  wanton 
tastes.  Every  time  an  unfortunate  French 
civilian  would  pass  in  their  vicinity,  they  would 
approach  him  and  shriek  in  his  face. 

Franzveisch  Kaput!    Paris  kaput! 

"They  wouldn't  touch  Paris,  would  they?" 
gasped  Toto,  anxiously  seeking  a  negative  re 
ply  in  Sister  St.  Agnes'  eyes.  His  blood  was 
boiling;  the  capital  where  he  had  lived  and 
suffered  so  intensely,  suddenly  seemed  the  only 
thing  that  was  near  and  dear  to  him.  His 
every  remembrance  was  bound  up  in  it,  and 
now  he  felt  so  weak  and  powerless.  How 
terrible  to  be  so  small,  unable  to  help  defend 
it! 

"No,  child,  no,"  murmured  Sister  St.  Ag 
nes.  "No,  they  will  not  burn  Paris.  Some 
thing  within  me  tells  me  that  they  will  not, 
cannot,  reach  there." 

The  hum  of  aeroplanes  could  now  be  heard 
quite  distinctly.  They  became  very  numerous 
and  circled  above  the  village.  On  each  of  the 
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main  roads,  with  their  faces  turned  southward, 
marched  column  after  column  of  dull  green- 
clothed  soldiers.  There  seemed  to  be  an  un 
ending  stream  of  them ;  a  perfect  ocean  of  uni 
formed  humanity;  infantry,  artillery,  cavalry, 
followed  up  by  quantities  of  lumbering  supply 
waggons,  rolling  kitchens. 

Beneath  the  portal  of  the  convent  a  superior 
officer  had  ordered  that  a  table  be  placed.  On- 
it  were  his  maps,  a  champagne  bottle  and  a 
glass  which  was  often  lifted  to  his  lips  and 
drained  of  its  sparkling  contents.  Perhaps  he 
was  a  general,  but  the  simple  people  with 
whom  he  had  to  deal  had  no  way  of  distin 
guishing  his  rank.  The  man  had  not  been 
there  long  ere  he  sent  for  the  Mother  Superior, 
forced  her  to  take  a  seat  beside  him  and  listen 
to  what  he  had  to  say. 

"Tell  all  your  people,"  said  he  emphatically, 
"that  the  German  army  is  invincible.  You 
yourself  can  see  plainly  that  the  enemy  is  flee 
ing  in  front  of  us.  We  have  encountered  lit 
tle  or  no  resistance.  Our  advances  have  merely 
become  a  military  promenade.  To-morrow  we 
shall  be  in  Paris.  Your  President  will  be 
shot,  and  we  shall  give  you  a  proper  form  of 
government.  We  shall  make  the  kind  of  peace 
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we  desire — that  is  to  say,  all  this  part  of 
France  will  be  annexed  to  Germany.  We'll 
exile  a  greater  part  of  your  men  and  marry 
your  women  to  our  fine  healthy  specimens. 
That  will  greatly  ameliorate  the  race.  Look, 
just  look  at  our  men!  Aren't  they  handsome? 
And  what  discipline!" 

"But,  General,"  ventured  the  Mother, 
"you've  taken  everything  for  them,  and  now 
they  have  been  fed,  don't  you  think  you  could 
find  enough  to  allow  me  a  pittance  for  my 
unfortunate  sick  and  crippled?" 

"Silence,  Madame;  and  never  dare  mention 
that  human  refuse  again.  If  you  do  I  shall 
have  them  all  shot!" 

He  rose  in  a  towering  rage. 

The  Mother  Superior  rose  also,  feeling  that 
the  only  effort  was  now  in  prayer. 
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CHAPTER  V 

ONCE  September  arrives,  night  closes  in 
early  and  swiftly  in  all  the  Northern  portion 
of  France.  It  was  therefore  almost  dark  be 
fore  six  o'clock,  and  Toto  and  Sister  St.  Agnes 
worked  feverishly  while  waiting  for  the  little 
door  in  the  cloister  to  open.  Neither  could 
hide  his  anxiety  and  between  errands  Toto 
would  slip  out  and  make  a  tour  of  the  garden, 
his  eyes  fixed  on  the  wall  that  bordered  the 
street.  Still  no  one  entered. 

What  had  become  of  Monsieur  Point  ?  Had 
he  forgotten  his  promise?  What  was  detain 
ing  him  thus? 

Breathlessly  they  watched  the  progress  of 
the  large  minute  hand  on  the  hall  clock.  The 
half  hour  passed.  Presently  three  distinct 
strokes  announced  that  it  was  a  quarter  before 
six,  which  assertion  was  confirmed  a  few  sec 
onds  later  by  the  answering  chimes  in  the 
village  church.  They  heard  it  distinctly,  even 
above  the  cries  and  tumult  that  reigned  in 
the  street. 
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"Oh,"  breathed  Sister  St.  Agnes,  "I  cannot 
stand  this  any  longer,  I'm  going  out  to  see 
what  is  happening." 

She  started  towards  the  front  door,  fol 
lowed  by  Toto.  But  the  sentinel  barred  the 
way,  and  refused  to  let  them  pass.  The  Sister 
stepped  back  surprised  and  indignant. 

"Never  mind,  Sister,"  whispered  the  child, 
"we'll  try  the  little  low  door  in  the  garden." 

"That's  so,  I  never  thought  of  it." 

They  reached  it  just  as  Monsieur  Point's 
corpulent  figure  loomed  up  in  the  recess. 

"Ah,  Sister,"  he  exclaimed,  "we've  collected 
thirty-nine  thousand  seven  hundred  francs  of 
the  forty  thousand  they  demanded.  That's 
more  than  we  ever  dreamed  of  finding.  Peo 
ple  you  would  never  have  counted  on  have 
brought  us  their  gold.  I  don't  think  they'll 
dare  shoot  the  hostages  after  that.  What  a 
time  we  had  getting  it !  I  hope  that  it  will  suf 
fice  as  ransom.  It's  not  yet  six  o'clock  and  the 
butcher's  wife  has  delivered  it.  I'm  sure  I  saw 
her  on  the  way  as  I  came  in." 

Toto  and  Sister  St.  Agnes  gave  a  long  sigh 

of  relief.    It  was  as  though  the  good  man  had 

raised  a  weight  from  their  chests.     The  in- 

tenseness  with  which  the  child  had  lived,  the 
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mental  suffering  to  which  he  had  been  sub 
jected,  had  suddenly  aged  him.  As  he  stood 
there  in  the  dim  light  of  the  cloister,  which  they 
had  now  re-entered,  his  face  looked  wan  and 
drawn  like  that  of  a  care-worn  old  man.  One 
might  wonder  at  such  genuine  anxiety  in  one 
so  young,  and  surrounded  by  persons  who  for 
the  most  part  were  mere  acquaintances,  not 
one  among  them  his  kin.  But  the  presence  of 
the  invader  had  swept  away  convention,  coun 
try  had  become  the  universal  mother,  and  Toto 
espoused  the  cause  of  his  compatriots  with  as 
much  ardour  as  though  they  were  his  blood 
relations. 

"Oh,  I'm  so  happy,  so  happy!"  joyously  ex 
claimed  Monsieur  Point,  taking  the  Sister's 
and  Toto's  hands  in  his  and  wringing  them 
with  satisfaction. 

"So  happy!  so  happy!"  he  repeated  again 
and  again. 

"My  house  is  half  destroyed  and  my  daugh 
ter's  burned  to  the  ground.  But  what  does 
that  matter  if  I  have  saved  human  lives? 
Houses  can  be  rebuilt." 

As  they  stood  thus  rejoicing  they  were  borne 
down  upon  by  Sister  Nicodemus,  who,  red- 
faced  and  exasperated,  called  out — 
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"They've  taken  my  kitchen  and  won't  give 
me  room  enough  on  the  stove  to  cook  our  soup. 
My  vegetables  were  all  ready  and  peeled  and 
they  seized  them  too.  You'll  help  me  get 
more,  won't  you,  Victor?  We'll  have  to  do 
as  we  did  this  noon." 

Toto  was  only  too  glad  to  be  of  service  and 
as  the  two  filled  a  wheel  barrow  with  fresh 
green  vegetables,  the  boy  gave  Sister  Nico- 
demus  the  details  of  the  happy  termination  of 
Monsieur  Point's  quest.  Half  an  hour  later 
the  huge  kettle  had  been  set  to  boil  and  the 
cooks  stood  paring  and  preparing  the  where 
withal  to  make  a  succulent  soup. 

"If  only  I  had  some  fruit,  I'd  make  some 
compote  for  our  poor  old  women,"  sighed  Sis 
ter  Nicodemus.  "Do  you  think  you  could  see 
to  get  some  plums,  Victor?  Or  is  it  too  dark?" 

"You  don't  have  to  see,  Sister,  just  feel." 

And  together  they  stole  out  to  the  corner 
where  the  heavily  laden  trees  had  only  to  be 
shaken  to  let  fall  their  luscious  harvest. 

It  seemed  as  though  they  had  just  begun  to 
gather  up  the  fruit  when  the  little  low  door 
in  the  wall  creaked  and  Monsieur  Point  stuck 
his  head  through  the  opening. 

"Psh!  Psst!  Sister— Toto,"  he  called  in  a 
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tragic  voice.  "Come  quick — quick — it's  too 
awful.  It  mustn't  happen.  They're  going  to 
shoot  them." 

"Shoot  them!"  gasped  Sister  Nicodemus. 

"What  do  you  mean,  it  can't  be  possible," 
expostulated  Sister  St.  Agnes,  appearing  on 
the  scene. 

"The  hostages — they're  going  to  shoot  them. 
Come  quick.  An  awful  misfortune !  The  sum 
was  not  quite  complete — the  civilians  fired  on 
their  troops,  so  they  say.  They  claim  they 
must  make  an  example  to  prevent  further  at 
tempts — they  kept  the  butcher's  wife,  wouldn't 
let  her  go.  It's  old  Potain  that  informed  me." 

Then  as  the  Sister  and  Toto  prepared  to  go 
out  by  the  little  door, 

"Sh!  not  that  way,"  he  hissed,  catching  them 
by  the  arms.  "No,  you  mustn't  be  seen  leaving 
from  here." 

They  walked  back  to  the  old  unused  shed, 
opened  the  lower  half  of  a  double  door  and  slid 
into  a  neighbouring  garden.  Feelinj  along 
its  high  wall  they  found  an  opening  which  led 
them  into  the  second  of  a  series  of  courtyards 
behind  the  little  town  hall.  The  place  was  full 
of  German  troopers.  Some  lay  snoring  on  the 
ground,  others  were  eating  and  drinking 
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around  numerous  camp  fires.  All  were  so  oc 
cupied  with  their  personal  welfare  that  our 
trio  did  not  interest  them.  They  let  them  pass 
unheeded,  unmolested.  Thus  they  were  able 
to  reach  Potain's  kitchen.  The  old  man  raised 
his  hands  in  amazement  and  distress. 

"Oh,  Sister,  Sister,  what  a  misfortune! 
Thank  God  you've  come.  You  may  be  able 
to  talk  to  them,  dissuade  them.  Come  this 
way!" 

All  four  started  up  a  little  winding  stair  case 
which  led  from  the  court  on  the  lower  level,  to 
the  street  door  some  fifteen  steps  above.  Mon 
sieur  Potain  carefully  opened  the  door.  A 
German  sentry  immediately  barred  the  exit. 
Monsieur  Point  closed  it  and  they  all  stood 
there  in  silence. 

In  the  day  time  the  little  recess  where  they 
were  grouped  was  lighted  by  a  small  high-up 
window.  Their  anxiety  to  know  what  was 
transpiring  in  the  big  courtyard,  led  Monsieur 
Point  to  propose  hoisting  Toto  on  his  shoul 
ders  so  that  the  child  might  see  and  inform 
them.  He  climbed  up  and  carefully  took  in 
every  detail,  straining  his  eyes  in  the  fast  de 
scending  darkness. 

"Oh!"  he  exclaimed  in  an  excited  whisper. 
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"Over   there   in   the   corner   they're   digging 
holes;  three  of  them,  big  ones!" 

The  Sister  and  the  two  men  could  hear  the 
noise  of  pick  and  shovel. 

"It's  Madame  Rollin,  the  butcher's  wife, 
and  Monsieur  Thoumire,  and  all  the  people 
who  were  sent  to  collect  the  gold.  They're 
digging,"  he  added  after  a  moment's  hesita 
tion. 

Then  came  the  rattle  of  arms  and  a  hoarse 
unintelligible  command  reached  their  ears. 
From  his  observation  post,  Toto  announced 
that  a  squad  of  German  soldiers  was  clearing 
the  court  of  all  idlers.  A  group  of  officers 
advanced,  smoking  cigarettes,  laughing  and 
chatting  among  themselves.  A  petty  officer 
approached  the  grave-diggers,  and  laying 
hands  on  them  roughly  informed  them  to 
hurry  up  and  get  through  their  job;  otherwise, 
they'd  see!  The  butcher's  wife  was  sobbing  in 
heartbreaking  fashion.  From  time  to  time 
she  would  have  to  cease  digging  and  mop  her 
face  from  which  the  tears  trickled  so  copiously 
that  they  nearly  blinded  her.  A  soldier  who 
mounted  guard  over  the  miserable  little  group 
would  now  and  again  prod  an  apparent  slacker 
with  his  bayonet. 
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Then  a  new  command  resounded,  followed 
by  intense  deathlike  stillness.  The  heavy 
tramp  of  feet  could  be  heard  advancing  from 
the  distance  and  a  few  moments  later  the 
Chaplain,  Monsieur  Morel  and  pere  Boniface, 
surrounded  by  a  guard,  advanced,  grave  and 
silent,  to  the  middle  of  the  square. 

"I  can't  stand  it.  They  can  kill  me  if  they 
like — but  I've  just  got  to  go  to  them,"  ex 
claimed  Sister  St.  Agnes. 

Brusquely  throwing  back  the  door  she  sped 
past  the  astonished  sentinel  followed  by  Toto, 
her  faithful  body  guard. 

"Let  me  through — let  me  through,"  she 
cried,  elbowing  her  way  among  the  double  line 
of  soldiers,  who,  eager  to  witness  the  spectacle, 
stood  grouped  on  the  edge  of  the  court. 

"Let  me  through,  I  say.  You  must!  I  will 
pass!" 

The  men  laughed  coarsely  and  jostled  the 
unhappy  woman  who  continued  to  protest  ve 
hemently. 

"Let  me  through,  you  insulting  creatures. 
Let  me  through,  I  say." 

An  officer  hearing  a  female  voice,  sauntered 
over  to  the  corner  and  asked  the  cause  of  the 
disturbance.    A  man  explained, 
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"Let  her  pass,"  he  ordered. 

Sister  St.  Agnes  advanced  holding  Toto  by 
the  hand.  Fearlessly  she  approached  a  group 
of  superior  officers.  On  seeing  her  they  lifted 
their  caps  respectfully,  and  one  of  them  de 
tached  himself  from  the  group. 

"Madame,"  said  he,  "take  that  child  and 
be  off.  This  is  no  place  for  you  or  for  him. 
This  is  going  to  be  a  sad  but  necessary  spec 
tacle.  We  have  been  forced  to  make  an  ex 
ample  of  those  unfortunate  civilians  in  order 
that  such  things  as  happened  this  afternoon 
shall  not  be  repeated.  The  population  fired 
on  our  troops  and  killed  several  men." 

For  the  first  time  in  all  his  little  life  Toto 
felt  a  thrill  of  joy  at  some  one's  misfortune. 
How  he  wished  the  civilians  had  been  strong 
enough  to  resist  them  all! 

"But,  Sir,  have  you  made  sufficient  and  se 
rious  investigation?"  pleaded  the  nun.  "I'm 
sure  there  is  a  mistake  somewhere.  The  poor 
old  civilian  who  was  found  dead  in  the  garret 
was  an  inmate  of  our  Aims-House.  He  was  a 
simple  gardener,  I  would  swear  to  his  inno 


cence." 


The  officer  smiled. 

"The  case  has  been  judged  by  a  German 
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Court  Martial,  Madame,  that  will  suffice,  I 
think.  It  were  therefore  better  not  to  insist 
further.  I  order  you  to  withdraw  at  once." 

"As  you  will,"  murmured  Sister  St.  Agnes, 
slowly  backing  towards  the  edge  of  the  court. 
She  could  see  Monsieur  Morel  conversing  sol 
emnly  with  the  Chaplain,  and  pere  Boniface 
who  had  been  able  to  catch  Toto's  eye,  smiled 
at  him  gently.  The  officers  had  now  all 
grouped  together  and  were  talking  low.  They 
seemed  to  be  holding  council.  Then  the  same 
one  who  had  ordered  Sister  St.  Agnes  to 
withdraw,  advanced  toward  her  anew. 

"The  Colonel,  Madame,  has  graciously  con 
sented  to  your  saying  a  last  farewell  to  the 
prisoners,  and  asked  me  to  convey  his  mes 
sage  to  you." 

At  that  instant  Toto's  free  hand  touched  a 
wad  that  made  his  pocket  bulge.  Instantly 
he  recalled  the  tobacco  he  had  rushed  out  to 
buy  early  in  the  morning — and  which  in  the 
excitement  that  ensued  had  lain  there  un 
touched,  forgotten.  Swiftly  he  pulled  it  out 
and  pressed  it  into  Sister  St.  Agnes'  palm. 

Accompanied  by  the  officers  she  ap 
proached  the  prisoners,  falling  on  her  knees 
in  front  of  the  old  Chaplain,  who  gave  her 
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his  benediction.  Rising,  she  spoke  a  word  to 
Monsieur  Morel  and  then  held  out  the  tobacco 
to  pere  Boniface,  who  before  the  sentinel  could 
prevent  him  had  stuck  it  into  his  mouth. 

"Thank  you,  Sister,  oh  thank  you,"  he  mur 
mured,  grasping  her  hand  and  thus  drawing 
her  closer. 

"Sister,"  he  said,  "hidden  in  the  tool  house 
you'll  find  some  books  that  belong  to  me.  Will 
you  burn  them,  please  do,  as  a  last  favour,  and 
thanks  again  for  the  tobacco.  Yes,  thanks  so 
much!" 

A  squadron  now  approached  and  took  its 
position  opposite  the  condemned  hostages. 
The  soldiers  who  mounted  guard  over  them 
huddled  them  together,  and  motioned  Sister 
St.  Agnes  to  move  away.  The  unfortunate 
creatures  who  had  been  obliged  to  dig  the 
graves — the  poor  souls  who  after  a  heroic  ef 
fort  had  collected  all  but  three  hundred  francs 
of  the  ransom,  were  stood  against  the  wall. 
A  German  officer  admonished  them  to  open 
their  eyes  and  look. 

"Take  example,"  he  explained. 

The  three  victims  had  their  hands  tied  be 
hind  their  backs,  and  were  led  to  the  edge  of 
their  gaping  tombs.  A  petty  officer  ap- 
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preached  with  a  handkerchief  to  blindfold 
them,  but  all  three  refused. 

The  last  glow  of  twilight  had  now  com 
pletely  disappeared.  It  was  necessary  to  send 
for  lanterns.  This  caused  some  little  delay, 
and  during  the  wait  one  of  the  German  offi 
cers  approached  pere  Boniface,  who  sullenly 
looked  downward. 

"Lift  your  head,  old  insolent,"  he  ordered, 
and  then  chuckled  with  satisfaction  at  his  own 
superiority.  The  aged  man  looked  up,  stared 
the  German  square  in  the  eyes,  turned  his  to 
bacco  with  his  tongue,  and  then  spat  it  full 
in  the  officer's  face. 

"Cowards,  assassins,  thieves!"  vociferated 
pere  Boniface  shaking  with  rage. 

An  order  resounded.  The  guns  were  lev 
elled. 

"Fire!"  called  the  officer. 

"Vive  la  France!"  echoed  the  victims. 

The  Chaplain  and  Monsieur  Morel  toppled 
into  their  graves.  Pere  Boniface  fell  face  for 
ward  and  a  soldier  shoved  him  into  the  ap 
erture  with  his  foot.  With  the  swiftness  of 
lightning  the  earth  was  thrown  in  upon  their 
bodies. 

The  butcher's  wife  had  fainted.  The  offi- 
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cers  had  sauntered  off;  the  firing  squad 
marched  away;  soldiers  were  now  idling  every 
where.  Presently  all  that  remained  of  the 
tragedy  was  a  sentinel  who  walked  up  and 
down  blandly  whistling  a  waltz  tune,  and  over 
in  one  corner  a  Sister  of  Mercy  and  a  little  hoy, 
on  their  knees,  gently  weeping  and  praying. 
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THE  day  that  followed  was  comparatively 
calm.  The  Aims-House  had  been  transformed 
into  a  real  hospital.  A  great  number  of 
wounded  already  occupied  every  available 
space,  and  still  they  kept  pouring  in. 

On  the  highly  polished  surface  of  the  big 
front  door  was  chalked, 

Feldlazareth  IV 

The  Sisters  had  been  drafted  as  army  nurses 
and  were  subject  to  the  orders  of  a  German 
Major-Doctor,  while  Toto  wras  considered  suf 
ficient  to  minister  to  the  wants  of  the  French 
wounded  who  had  been  relegated  to  a  ward 
on  the  second  floor. 

As  he  was  allowed  at  large  and  could  circu 
late  as  he  pleased,  even  outside  the  convent,  it 
was  he  who  brought  in  all  information  regard 
ing  the  enemy's  proceedings. 

First  he  announced  that  the  German  staff 
had  taken  up  quarters  at  the  notary's  and  Mon 
sieur  Badin's.  General  Von  Bulow  had  or- 
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dered  that  all  the  big  tables  be  set  up  in  the 
open,  on  the  public  square.  These  were  quick 
ly  covered  with  maps,  and  from  the  arm  chairs 
in  which  they  were  reclining  the  staff  officers 
would  lean  over  and  study  them. 

The  high  command  demanded  that  all  uni 
forms  belonging  to  the  French  wounded  be 
turned  over  to  them,  and  much  time  was  spent 
examining  and  discussing  the  insignia  and  reg 
imental  numbers. 

Then  they  forced  old  father  T'roussel,  a  man 
over  seventy,  and  his  sixteen-year-old  grand 
son  to  open  the  blacksmith  shop,  light  the  forge 
and  shoe  their  horses.  Hour  after  hour  they 
were  held  to  their  job,  and  when  fatigue 
seemed  likely  to  overcome  them,  they  were 
menaced  by  the  sentry's  bayonet. 

The  doctor  in  charge  of  the  hospital  proved 
to  be  a  gentle,  kindly  man,  who  once  his  com 
patriots  cared  for,  looked  after  the  wounded 
Frenchmen  to  the  very  best  of  his  ability.  He 
even  gave  them  cigarettes.  The  Mother  Su 
perior  and  Sister  St.  Agnes  had  been  attached 
to  his  service  and  assisted  him  when  he  ampu 
tated  the  dragoon's  leg.  It  was  high  time,  too, 
for  gangrene  had  already  set  in. 

The  three  days  that  he  was  stationed  in  the 
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hospice  were  a  god-send  to  the  over-wrought 
community.  Both  Sisters  and  inmates  were 
able  to  snatch  a  little  much  needed  rest.  He 
had  the  surroundings  patrolled  by  the  army 
police  to  prevent  any  incidents  or  unpleasant 
ness  from  contact  with  the  troops.  He  or 
dered  that  mattresses  be  carried  to  the  attics 
so  that  the  poor  old  women  should  not  have 
to  sleep  on  the  bare  floor,  and  made  a  general 
distribution  of  bread  and  other  rations.  Once 
again  Sister  Nicodemus  reigned  supreme  in 
the  culinary  regions. 

Toto  went  about  unmolested,  performing  his 
numerous  duties  with  untiring  devotion,  and 
keeping  both  eyes  and  ears  open.  The  Ger 
man  soldiery  seemed  to  consider  their  stay 
in  the  vicinity  indefinite. 

One  day  the  dragoon,  who  had  become  his 
boon  companion,  asked  him  what  he  was  hid 
ing  in  his  pocket. 

"It  must  be  something  mighty  precious  the 
way  you  keep  it  pinned  together." 

Toto  told  him  the  story  of  Monsieur  Ba- 
din's  generosity  and  produced  the  watch. 

"Why,  they'll  steal  your  ticker  as  sure  as 
fate,  old  fellow.  Or  else  you'll  lose  it,  you'll 
see!  You  ought  to  have  a  little  bag  like  we 
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have  to  hold  our  gold.  It's  sewed  to  a  belt 
that  we  wear  around  our  waists  next  to  our 
skin." 

By  dint  of  much  persuasion,  and  after  con 
siderable  grumbling,  Sister  Madeleine  finally 
consented  to  part  with  a  stiff  linen  band.  One 
of  the  men  in  Toto's  ward  cut  the  belt,  a  sec 
ond  sewed  it,  and  a  third,  placing  the  watch 
in  the  proper  place,  firmly  fastened  the  whole 
about  the  child's  body.  This  done,  Toto  was 
once  again  at  liberty  to  thrust  his  hands  into 
his  pockets,  a  favourite  movement  which  was 
very  dear  to  him,  and  of  which  he  had  been 
momentarily  deprived. 

One  evening  Sister  St.  Agnes  drew  Toto 
aside. 

"Do  you  know  where  pere  Boniface  kept 
his  library?  He  asked  me  to  burn  it,  and  I've 
looked  all  through  his  chest  and  wardrobe  and 
haven't  found  a  thing.  Do  you  think  he  really 
had  one?" 

"I  think  so,  Sister.  It  used  to  be  in  the  tool 
house  in  an  old  box  we  used  for  seeds." 

Together  they  searched,  finally  unearthing 

a  half  dozen  dog-eared,  thumb-soiled,  piteous 

pamphlets  that  old  pere  Boniface  had  called 

his  library;  volumes  in  which  for  so  long  he 
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had  found  fuel  to  kindle  his  animosity  against 
the  Church.  The  crimes  of  the  Popes.  The 
crimes  of  the  Medici.  The  crimes  of  the  Bor- 
gias.  The  crimes  of  the  Jesuits.  Certain  pas 
sages  were  vigorously  underlined  in  pencil. 

"Poor  old  soul,"  murmured  Sister  St.  Ag 
nes,  her  eyes  growing  misty.  "His  last  re 
quest  was  that  I  burn  them,  so  come  Victor, 
you  are  witness  that  I  execute  his  desire." 

The  pamphlets  were  gathered  up,  carried  in 
to  the  kitchen,  and  presently  consigned  to  the 
flames  of  Sister  Nicodemus'  roaring  fire.  They 
stood  and  watched  the  blaze  consume  them,  sol 
emn  and  awe  stricken  as  if  they  had  just  per 
formed  some  holy  rite. 

German  troops  continued  to  pass  day  and 
night,  and  advanced  like  a  veritable  relentless 
tide  of  men  and  guns,  horses  and  munitions. 
The  uproar  caused  by  the  constant  movement 
of  so  great  an  army  had  daily  swelled  until 
reaching  a  maximum  it  had  not  diminished  but 
rather  remained  the  same  in  volume,  as  cease 
lessly  the  waves  of  humanity  rolled  down  the 
roads  of  France  towards  the  capital. 

On  the  fourth  morning  after  his  arrival, 
the  doctor  rose  earlier  than  usual,  and  seeking 
the  Superior  explained  that  his  army  corps  was 
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about  to  advance.  The  Germans  had  just  won 
another  decisive  victory,  the  fall  of  Paris  was 
imminent,  and  he  took  his  leave. 

"I  shall  be  replaced  by  another  doctor  be 
fore  noon,"  said  he  as  he  passed  into  the  wards 
for  a  final  inspection  of  the  wounded  he  had 
attended. 

He  was  sincerely  regretted  by  the  whole 
community,  for  he  had  been  both  gentle  and 
merciful,  human  and  honest. 

His  successor  arrived  at  the  appointed  hour, 
and  almost  immediately  every  one  felt  that 
there  was  trouble  in  store.  The  newcomer,  a 
stout  puffy  officer,  whose  face  was  criss 
crossed  with  scars,  began  by  demanding  his 
room,  and  when  he  saw  it  muttered  many  com 
plaints,  which  from  their  tone  were  anything 
but  polite.  He  had  every  stick  of  furniture 
in  the  place  brought  out  for  his  inspection,  and 
when  he  had  made  his  choice  of  the  most  com 
fortable  easy  chairs  he  sat  down  and  ordered 
luncheon  which  included  champagne  and  ci 
gars.  On  being  gently  informed  that  he  was 
guest  in  a  humble  country  convent,  that  the 
best  that  could  be  offered  by  way  of  sweet 
meats  and  dainties  was  a  bottle  of  wine  and 
a  few  chocolate  bars,  he  flew  into  a  rage, 
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pounded  on  the  table,  and  swore  that  he  would 
put  them  all  in  chains  if  they  didn't  immedi 
ately  comply  with  his  orders  and  bring  him 
what  he  commanded. 

Thanks  to  Monsieur  Point  they  found  two 
cigars  and  a  bottle  of  sparkling  white  wine, 
which  the  German  accepted  ungraciously  and 
threatened  vengeance  if  they  did  not  do  better 
by  him  at  dinner. 

After  swallowing  a  generous  glass  of 
brandy,  he  smacked  his  lips  and  went  out  to 
visit  the  wounded.  He  passed  a  superficial 
inspection  of  the  German  sufferers,  and  flatly 
refused  to  take  any  interest  whatsoever  in 
the  French. 

"Ha,  ha!"  he  snorted,  "this  is  the  first  time 
I've  seen  any  Frenchmen  since  we  crossed  the 
border,  except  for  some  old  civilians.  As  soon 
as  the  French  army  knows  we're  in  the  vicinity 
they  run  for  their  lives."  And  chewing  the 
butt  of  his  cigar  he  continued  his  visit  about 
the  convent. 

In  the  attic  he  found  all  the  old  women 
groaning  and  praying. 

"What?  Mattresses  for  those  old  hags  when 
our  men   are   sleeping   on   the   ground?"   he 
shrieked.     "Never,  Madame,  never!    Do  you 
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hear?     Have  them  brought  down  at  once." 

Sister  Nicodemus  was  once  again  dispos 
sessed  of  her  realm,  and  worse  than  all,  a  sen 
tinel  was  placed  in  her  kitchen  garden  which 
had  been  commandeered  for  use  of  the  Ger 
man  staff. 

That  night  the  poor  old  inmates  of  the  Aims- 
House  were  obliged  to  sleep  on  the  bare  floor, 
and  without  supper. 

The  next  day  the  situation  became  more  in 
tolerable.  A  little  bread  soaked  in  some  sweet 
ened  wine,  and  due  to  the  generosity  of  Mon 
sieur  Point,  was  all  they  had  for  luncheon. 

"If  they  don't  work,  they  don't  need  food," 
was  the  odious  and  insolent  reply  to  the  Su 
perior's  protestations  and  pleadings. 

The  good  woman,  at  her  wits'  ends,  went 
so  far  as  addressing  her  plea  to  the  General. 
But  he  only  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  pre 
tended  not  to  understand.  The  nun  observed, 
however,  that  he  wore  a  somewhat  worried  ex 
pression,  in  fact  the  entire  staff  now  seemed 
much  preoccupied. 

Motors  and  motor  cycles  bearing  despatches 
drew  up  every  few  moments  in  front  of  the 
town  hall.  The  aeroplanes  were  more  nu 
merous  than  ever. 
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On  hearing  of  her  visit  to  Headquarters,  the 
doctor  lost  his  temper  completely,  had  the  Su 
perior  arrested  and  confined  to  her  room  with 
a  sentinel  to  mount  guard  in  front  of  her  door* 
From  intolerable,  the  situation  had  become 
really  grave.  No  dinner  was  allowed  the  in 
mates,  and  the  poor,  half-witted,  decrepit 
creatures  shrieked  in  agony  and  alarm.  Old 
mere  Pitois  fainted  twice  from  lack  of  nourish 
ment,  and'  another  woman  went  into  convul 
sions. 

"Sister,"  whispered  Toto  distressed  at  being 
unable  to  remedy  matters,  "Sister,  I  don't 
think  Monsieur  Badin's  kitchen  garden  is 
watched,  at  least  not  the  door  in  the  wall.  I 
know  how  to  open  it.  If  you  like  we  might  go 
and  see.  We'll  find  something  to  cook  surely." 

Sister  St.  Agnes  reflected  an  instant.  Ne 
cessity  compelled  her  to  consider  the  expedi 
ent,  yet  she  feared  that  by  so  doing  she  might 
uselessly  expose  the  little  boy's  life.  It  was 
some  time  before  she  could  reach  a  decision. 

"We'll  have  to  wait  until  the  moon  has  set, 

Victor,"  she  said  at  length.     "Then  I'll  wake 

you  and  we'll  go  together.     Hark!  the  guns 

seem  to  be  rolling  closer.    The  battle  must  be 
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raging,  that's  perhaps  the  reason  they  are  so 
cross  and  anxious." 

Shortly  after  midnight,  like  a  couple  of  con 
spirators  they  cautiously  opened  the  little  door 
in  the  convent  wall  and  glanced  onto  the  pub 
lic  square.  A  regiment  of  cavalrymen  was 
passing  at  that  moment,  and  profiting  by  the 
noise,  and  the  negligence  of  a  distant  sentinel, 
Toto  and  Sister  St.  Agnes  slipped  out,  and 
running  close  to  the  wall,  finally  gained  the 
foot-path  leading  to  Monsieur  Badin's  gar 
den.  Toto  scaled  the  wall,  dropped  out  of 
sight  and  an  instant  later  unbolted  the  door 
and  threw  it  open. 

The  child  led  the  way  for  the  nun. 

"The  cow  is  still  in  the  stable.  We  might 
milk  her,  she  seems  to  have  had  fodder." 

He  hunted  around  in  the  darkness  a  while, 
presently  returning  with  the  milk  pail  and  the 
three-legged  stool.  Sister  St.  Agnes  quickly 
set  to  work,  and  Toto  went  out  to  dig  pota 
toes.  He  filled  a  big  burlap  bag,  rejoined 
Sister  St.  Agnes,  and  sharing  their  burdens 
between  them  they  started  on  their  return 
journey.  They  reached  the  door,  opened  it 
and  again  stepped  into  the  footpath.  But  in 
shutting  the  door  Sister  St.  Agnes  inadver- 
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tently  knocked  the  milk  pail  against  the  iron 
hinges.  The  noise  echoed  in  the  now  calm 
night. 

"Wer  da?"  cried  a  voice. 

Without  waiting  for  an  answer  a  shot  rang 
out. 

"Oh!"  groaned  the  Sister,  sinking  to  the 
ground. 

Toto  let  go  his  sack  and  flew  to  her  assist 
ance. 

"Sister!  Sister!"  he  cried,  raising  her  head 
which  fell  limp  and  listless  from  his  little 
hands. 

"Oh,  the  cowards!  cowards!  Mamma! 
Mamma!  Help!"  shrieked  the  distracted  child 
as  he  knelt  beside  his  friend,  gently  chafing 
her  lifeless  hand  between  his  own. 

A  heavy  grip  seized  him  from  behind.  It 
shook  him  until  his  teeth  chattered,  and  then 
swiftly  dragged  him  into  Monsieur  Badin's 
parlour  where  a  group  of  officers  were  seated 
drinking  and  smoking. 

"Spy!  Thief!"  was  all  he  understood  of  the 
sentinel's  jargon,  as  he  was  shaken  anew  and 
brought  to  an  upright  position. 

"You're  a  spy,"  hissed  a  fat  officer  in  his 
face. 
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"Undress  him,  private." 

In  a  twinkling  his  outer  garments  had  been 
removed  and  the  linings  ripped  out  with  scis 
sors;  and  when  he  stood  half  naked  revealing 
the  dragoon's  belt  about  his  body,  a  savage 
shout  of  satisfaction  rose  from  the  lips  of  his 
half  dozen  persecutors. 

"Ah,  ha!  Were  we  right?  Well,  well,  now 
we  shall  see,"  and  similar  ejaculations  reached 
his  ears. 

The  scissors  snipped  the  belt,  the  pocket  was 
torn  apart,  and  the  watch  uncovered.  They 
opened  it  and  examined  its  works  most  care 
fully.  Satisfied  that  it  contained  nothing  un 
usual,  a  Major  pressed  the  spring  and  the 
chimes  gently  tinkled. 

"It's  a  good  gold  watch.  Ought  to  run  very 
well,"  he  exclaimed,  thrusting  it  into  his 
breeches  pocket. 

"We'll  settle  with  you,  young  thief,  to-mor 
row,"  he  continued,  addressing  Toto  in  French 
and  turning  to  give  his  orders  in  German. 

Once  again  the  child  felt  himself  jerked  by 
the  collar.  Instinctively  he  shut  his  eyes,  and 
almost  before  he  could  open  them  he  knew  that 
he  had  been  thrown  into  a  dark  abyss.  His 
little  body  hit  the  bottom  with  a  thud. 
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"Sister  St.  Agnes,  Sister  St.  Agnes,"  he 
sobbed  softly. 

Terror  and  despair  seized  his  heart,  and  held 
it  prey  for  many  a  long  moment.  He  was 
plunged  into  the  very  depths  of  despondency. 
He  remained  motionless,  afraid  to  budge. 
Perhaps  he  slept  from  sheer  exhaustion. 

Then  suddenly  the  desire  for  vengeance 
smote  him.  He  trembled  with  rage  from  head 
to  foot.  He  ground  his  teeth  and  tried  to  rise. 
Where  was  he?  Where  could  he  be?  Com 
plete  darkness  enveloped  him.  He  put  out 
one  hand,  then  the  other,  and  felt  about  him. 
There  was  straw  beneath  his  feet.  He  was 
in  the  dog  hole!  The  dog  hole  that  Monsieur 
Badin  had  had  built  in  the  foundation  of  the 
house  expressly  for  Frondeur  so  that  he  might 
come  and  go  at  will  without  disturbing  any 
one. 

Toto  gave  a  sigh  of  relief  and  stretched  out 
his  hand  in  search  of  the  trap  door.  It  opened. 

Crawling  on  all  fours  he  finally  reached  the 
court.  Flattening  himself  against  the  house 
he  noiselessly  crossed  one  side,  climbed  onto 
the  chicken  coop,  from  thence  under  the  eaves 
of  the  carriage  house,  and  then  letting  himself 
slide,  he  finally  fell  into  the  pasture  which 
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which  bordered  the  river.  Cautiously  he  made 
his  way  to  its  bank,  and  then  speeding  along 
the  bed  which  was  almost  dry  at  this  season, 
jumping  from  stone  to  stone,  crouching  at  the 
slightest  noise,  at  length  he  arrived  at  the  lit 
tle  covering  called  le  bois  du  Chapitre. 

German  troops  were  bivouacking  in  the 
fields  on  either  side  of  him,  but  by  skulking  in 
the  underbrush,  lying  quiet  for  five  and  ten 
minutes  at  a  time,  he  managed  to  climb  the  hill. 
Then  he  got  the  forest-guard's  path,  and 
plunged  straight  into  the  big  woods. 

Slipping,  stumbling,  half  dead  with  fright, 
hunger  and  fatigue,  trembling  with  cold  and 
emotion,  he  tramped  on  all  night  long — buoyed 
up  by  the  hope  of  escape;  the  desire  for  re 
venge. 

Patrols  were  searching  the  woods.  He  could 
hear  them  approach  and  would  hide  deep  in 
the  thicket,  awaiting  their  retirement.  Then 
he  would  emerge  scratched  and  bruised  but 
ready  to  continue  his  road. 

Where  was  he  going?  What  was  his  direc 
tion?  He  had  no  idea,  but  staggered  blindly 
onward  with  safety  as  his  only  goal. 

As  the  first  streaks  of  dawn  became  evident 
on  the  horizon,  he  reached  a  little  hamlet.  Pru- 
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dently  he  circled  it  in  order  to  avoid  every 
possible  danger.  Not  a  sound  rose  from  any 
of  the  dwellings.  Emboldened  he  peered  into 
a  street.  Not  a  soul  was  stirring  anywhere. 
He  approached  a  house.  Signs  of  looting  and 
pillage  were  all  too  evident.  One  end  of  the 
hamlet  had  been  burned.  The  ruins  were  still 
smouldering,  but  not  a  living  soul  remained. 
The  place  was  deserted. 

A  stable  door  opened  in  front  of  him.  Fresh 
straw  littered  the  ground.  Staggering  into 
one  corner  Toto  threw  himself  down,  and  ex 
hausted,  fell  asleep. 
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As  though  still  dreaming,  Toto  became  con 
scious  of  a  sensation  that  something  warm  and 
damp  was  being  passed  over  his  face.  He 
awoke  with  a  start,  sat  up  and  beheld  a  big 
shepherd  dog  seated  a  few  feet  away  from 
him,  his  kindly  eyes  watching  Toto's  every 
movement.  It  was  he  who  had  been  licking 
the  little  boy's  face,  seeking  to  revive  him.  At 
the  child's  first  movement  the  animal  leaped 
toward  him  ready  to  demonstrate  his  satisfac 
tion  most  substantially. 

"Down!  down!"  cried  Toto,  fairly  overcome 
by  this  unexpected  and  agitated  greeting. 
"Down!  I  say."  The  dog  sank  onto  his 
haunches,  his  tail  wagging  so  briskly  that  it 
thumped  the  floor  most  audibly. 

When  finally  Toto  had  collected  his  wits, 
when  memories  of  the  night  just  past,  of  those 
awful  days  of  torture  recently  endured,  quick 
ly  rushed  to  his  brain,  he  reached  out  and 
seizing  the  great  hairy  animal,  clasped  his 
arms  about  its  neck — buried  his  head  deep  in 
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its  fur,  lavishing  upon  this  dumb  friend  all  the 
pent  up  affection  so  cruelly  compressed  by 
harsh  treatment. 

A  moment  later  a  bright  spot  on  the  floor  at 
tracted  his  attention,  and  leaning  over  he 
picked  up  a  German  cartridge.  He  could  not 
read  what  was  stamped  upon  the  broad  end 
but  there  could  be  no  question  as  to  its  iden 
tity  from  the  easy  way  the  steel  tip  could  be 
pulled  out  of  the  brass  powder  receptacle.  The 
dragoon  at  the  hospital  had  shown  him  how 
to  do  it. 

"So  they've  slept  here  too,"  mused  the  boy, 
foraging  around  the  straw  and  presently  re 
turning,  his  hands  full  of  cartridges.  In  an 
other  corner  he  found  a  kit  strap,  and  in  all 
directions  were  strewn  empty  bottles,  empty 
meat  tins,  and  all  the  litter  and  filth  left  in  its 
wake  by  a  passing  army. 

But  if  troops  had  camped  here,  others  would 
more  than  likely  succeed  them.  There  was 
therefore  but  one  thing  to  do;  get  away  as 
swiftly  as  possible.  The  little,  half -naked  boy 
set  out.  Accustomed  to  hard  physical  labour, 
he  was  none  the  worse  for  his  night's  tramp 
since  he  had  slept  soundly  in  the  warm  straw. 

At  the  end  of  ten  paces  he  perceived  that  the 
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dog  was  following  close  behind  him.  Yielding 
to  his  inborn  honesty  Toto  decided  that  it 
would  be  wrong  to  try  to  encourage  the  ani 
mal  ;  but,  if,  on  the  other  hand,  of  its  own  free 
will  it  chose  to  continue  with  him,  he  would  be 
most  happy. 

Taking  the  highroad  he  proceeded  in  the 
southerly  direction  after  the  manner  of  all 
the  refugees,  and  as  he  walked  he  quenched  his 
thirst  by  plucking  ripe  blackberries  from  the 
brambles  that  grew  thick  on  either  side  of  the 
way.  He  kept  his  eyes  open  for  encounters, 
his  ears  alert  for  any  unexpected  sound.  He 
had  become  accustomed  to  the  ceaseless  roar 
of  the  cannon  on  all  sides. 

The  dog  gave  a  quick  low  growl! 

Toto  had  but  time  to  throw  himself  into  the 
ditch  when  a  long  convoy  of  motors  swung 
around  the  bend  ahead  of  him  and  lumbered 
down  the  road. 

Then  there  were  Germans  everywhere!  It 
was  useless  to  think  of  continuing  his  flight  in 
broad  daylight,  so,  crawling  along  in  the  ditch, 
he  regained  the  stable  where  he  had  slept,  crept 
down  beneath  the  straw  and  resolved  to  wait 
developments.  At  any  rate  this  was  a  safer 
spot  in  which  to  formulate  a  plan  of  action. 
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The  dog  seemed  to  approve  and  stretched 
out  beside  his  new  master,  now  and  then  growl 
ing  under  his  breath  as  the  sound  of  heavily 
booted  feet,  the  steady  tramp,  tramp,  tramp  of 
soldiers  resounded  on  the  highroad.  There 
seemed  no  end  to  them,  they  passed  by  thou 
sands,  only  to  be  followed  by  the  munitions 
train,  and  then  the  artillery.  The  roar  of  the 
guns  was  now  so  near  that  it  shook  the  old 
ramshackle  shed  where  Toto  lay  hidden,  and 
still  the  sound  continued  to  approach. 

Then  presently  all  was  silent.  Toto  lifted 
his  head,  shook  off  the  straw  and  looked  about 
him,  ready  to  resume  his  flight.  A  heavy  step 
behind  the  shed  made  him  plunge  back  into 
hiding.  The  dog  growled  savagely.  Toto 
grabbed  its  head  in  his  arms  and  pressed  it 
tightly  against  his  bosom,  his  eyes  command 
ing  silence.  The  dog  understood. 

The  wearer  of  the  heavy  boots  entered  the 
shed,  expostulated  a  bit  in  German,  threw  down 
his  kit  bag  and  seated  himself  in  the  straw  on 
the  side  opposite  Toto.  Then  the  child  saw 
him  produce  a  bottle,  wrench  out  the  cork  and 
hold  the  brim  to  his  lips.  The  man  drank  long 
and  deeply  making  audible  sounds  of  satisfac 
tion.  This  operation  finished,  he  stretched  out 
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on  the  straw,  yawned,  and  in  less  than  no  time 
was  sunk  in  a  deep,  disgusting  slumber. 

Toto's  heart  was  beating  like  a  trip  hammer. 
It  seemed  as  though  it  would  break  through  his 
chest.  He  could  not  control  it  in  the  least. 

The  German  trooper  was  thoroughly  asleep. 
His  gun  and  kit  bag  were  lying  near  the  wall, 
but  quite  close  to  him  on  the  floor  was  a  huge 
hunk  of  fresh  bread  and  a  large  piece  of  Swiss 
cheese.  He  had  touched  neither.  His  hunger, 
with  his  thirst,  had  been  drowned  in  the  con 
tents  of  the  bottle. 

But  the  sight  of  food  brought  the  water  to 
Toto's  mouth.  He  suddenly  remembered  that 
nothing  save  a  handful  of  blackberries  had 
passed  his  lips  for  more  than  twenty-four 
hours.  He  actually  grew  weak  at  the  thought 
that  here  was  the  nourishment  his  stomach 
craved,  and  yet  he  dared  not  approach  and 
take  it.  His  desire  grew  with  every  second, 
and  finally  became  imperious.  He  was  ready 
to  risk  all  to  obtain  that  bread  and  cheese. 

Gently  slipping  from  the  straw  he  crawled 

on  his  stomach  towards  the  coveted  objects. 

Softly  seizing  them,  he  drew  them  towards  him, 

when  the  sleeper  stirred,  bobbed  up,  and,  tak- 
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ing  in  the  situation  at  a  glance,  grabbed  the 
child  by  the  arm. 

"Achr  he  cried. 

Toto  felt  that  all  was  lost. 

"Help  help!"  he  shrieked. 

A  living  ball  of  fur  and  muscle  leaped  from 
the  straw,  and  pouncing  on  the  German  upset 
him  and  sent  him  sprawling  on  his  back. 

"Here,  here,"  cried  Toto,  foreseeing  what 
was  about  to  happen,  and  calling  the  animal 
off. 

But  the  dog  held  firm,  viciously  planting 
his  teeth  in  the  trooper's  throat.  The  man  ral 
lied,  seized  him  with  both  hands  and  sought 
to  strangle  him.  Both  rolled  over  in  a  des 
perate  struggle.  Then  the  dog  gave  an  awful 
wail,  the  German  a  heavy  groan.  In  a  final 
effort  he  rose  to  his  knees  and  cast  off  the  ani 
mal  who  lay  doubled  up  in  a  limp  heap.  But 
almost  immediately  he  himself  sank  down,  two 
bright  red  streams  trickling  from  his  throat. 
One  more  deep  groan,  his  muscles  stiffened, 
and  an  instant  later  he  lay  inanimate. 

Toto  stood  there  aghast,  literally  petrified 

with    horror.     What   should   he    do?     What 

could  he  do?     His  kindly  instinct  bade  him 

help  the  sufferer,  yet  he  dared  not  move.  Fear 
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still  held  him  spellbound.  Then  he  mastered 
himself. 

"Monsieur,  Monsieur,"  he  cried  approaching 
the  trooper's  body.  But  the  man  did  not  re 
ply.  Toto  touched  his  hand.  It  was  limp  and 
cool.  Then  he  crossed  over  to  the  dog  whose 
sides  were  heaving,  whose  tongue  was  lolling 
out  of  his  mouth.  He  made  a  strange  hic 
coughing  noise  as  though  trying  to  catch  his 
breath  and  couldn't.  Toto  took  his  head  in 
his  hands.  The  dog's  eyes  were  strangely 
glassy.  Something  must  be  done  and  swiftly. 
He  looked  about  him  and  his  gaze  fell  on  the 
empty  bottle. 

"Water,  water,"  he  thought,  "that  will  help 
them."  He  recalled  having  seen  St.  Agnes 
put  cool  compresses  on  the  wounded  soldiers' 
heads.  That  was  it,  water!  Surely  it  would 
be  easy  enough  to  find  anywhere  in  the  vil 
lage. 

Utterly  unmindful  of  all  danger  he  seized 
the  bottle  and  rushed  into  the  open,  trotting 
along  the  roadway  with  a  desperate  and  de 
termined  look  on  his  little  face.  Right  and 
left  he  glanced  amid  the  ruins,  and  it  was  only 
in  the  court  yard  of  the  very  last  house  that 
he  discovered  a  well.  The  bucket  having  been 
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stolen,  the  braces  above  the  well-head  de 
stroyed,  he  had  great  difficulty  untangling  the 
rope.  He  worked  feverishly  and  had  already 
succeeded  in  unwinding  a  long  end  to  which 
he  attached  his  bottle,  when  a  low  whistle  rose 
from  behind  the  wall,  and  froze  the  very  blood 
in  his  veins.  He  shivered  and  dared  look 
neither  right  nor  left. 

The  whistle  persisted. 

Finally  Toto  cast  a  furtive  glance  in  the 
direction  from  which  it  emanated.  The  smil 
ing  face  of  a  French  soldier  greeted  his  aston 
ished  eyes. 

"Are  they  biting?"  questioned  the  chap  good 
humouredly  nodding  towards  the  bottle  on 
the  string.  Then  more  seriously: 

"I  say,  old  fellow,  are  there  any  Boches 
around  here?" 

"No,"  said  Toto,  "lots  have  passed  through 
but  there  are  none  left  as  far  as  I  know,  ex 
cept  one,  and  he's  wounded.  I  was  trying  to 
get  some  water  to  give  him." 

"Where  is  he?  Let's  have  a  look  at  him. 
Hey,  Leconte,  come  on." 

The  Frenchman  jumped  the  wall  and  was 
instantly  followed  by  the  companion  he  had 
called.  Toto  led  the  way  and  in  a  few  mo- 
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merits  they  had  reached  the  scene  of  the  trag 
edy.  The  soldier  bent  over  the  German. 

"Leconte,  pass  us  your  flask,"  he  called  to 
the  other  who  was  exploring  the  premises  for 
safety's  sake. 

Leconte  complied  with  the  request  and  the 
man  held  the  bottle  to  the  German's  lips.  His 
eyelids  fluttered,  then  opened. 

"Swallow,  swallow!  That's  it!"  encouraged 
the  Frenchman.  "But  what  I'd  like  to  know 
is  who  on  earth  put  you  into  such  condition?" 

"It  was  my  dog,"  instantly  explained  Toto, 
motioning  to  the  palpitating,  furry  mass  in  one 
corner. 

"Your  dog?" 

"Yes." 

And  then  he  proceeded  to  explain  the  cir 
cumstances  that  led  up  to  this  encounter. 

The  soldiers  fumbled  in  their  pockets  and 
produced  their  emergency  bandages  with 
which  they  carefully  bound  up  the  wounded 
German. 

"He's  as  well  off  here  as  anywhere.  Our 
stretcher  bearers  will  be  in  and  will  take  care 
of  him.  As  to  you,"  turning  towards  Toto, 
"you're  coming  back  with  us  to  explain  all 
you've  seen  and  all  you  know.  Come  on,  old 
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fellow,"  they  continued,  whistling  to  the  dog, 
"Come  on!  I  say,  what's  the  old  patriot's 
name?" 

Toto  remembered  having  once  heard  a  Pa 
risian  gentleman  call  his  dog  Athos,  and  the 
name  had  lingered  in  his  memory  as  the  height 
of  elegance  in  canine  appellations,  so  without 
hesitating  he  replied  "Athos!" 

"Come  on,  Athos,"  they  called  encourag 
ingly  as  they  left  the  barn.  The  poor  brute 
scrambled  to  his  feet,  and  dragged  himself  be 
hind  the  trio,  who  started  down  the  road  at  a 
lively  pace,  laughing  and  chattering  as  they 
walked.  On  they  went  until  they  were  hailed 
by  other  soldiers. 

"Hello,  Dufour,"  called  one  whom  they  ap 
proached.  "So  you've  come  back  and  brought 
your  family!  Your  dog's  not  much  to  look 
at!" 

"You  needn't  make  fun  of  him,  he's  brought 
down  his  Boche,  he  has!  Where's  the  Lieu 
tenant?" 

The  officer  they  enquired  about  was  in  a 
neighbouring  farm  yard  with  the  rest  of  the 
company.  After  a  few  short  preliminaries 
Toto  launched  forth  in  the  recital  of  his  ad 
ventures,  when  suddenly  he  felt  his  knees 
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weaken,  the  landscape  swam  round  and  round, 
his  head  seemed  so  very  heavy. 

"Hold  on  there,  why  he's  going  to  faint," 
called  one. 

Toto  sat  down  on  a  log  and  with  a  supreme 
effort  lifted  his  head  and  smiled. 

"I — I — I  think  I'm  hungry,"  he  murmured. 

Twenty  men  surrounded  him.  Slices  of 
fresh  bread  and  innumerable  chocolate  tablets 
were  thrust  into  his  hands. 

"Be  careful,"  called  the  lieutenant,  "eat 
slowly,  we're  in  no  hurry.  Here,  drink  some 
coffee  with  your  bread.  Your  story  will  keep." 

Eating  and  talking  all  at  once,  Toto  con 
tinued  the  history  of  his  adventures  to  a  group 
of  attentive  admirers.  His  tale  was  a  bit  in 
coherent,  and  he  had  a  hard  time  placing 
events  in  their  proper  sequence.  His  auditors 
punctuated  his  every  other  statement  with 
vigorous  adjectives,  while  in  the  background 
the  cooks  prepared  a  bowl  of  steaming  soup 
for  the  faithful  brute  whom  they  caressed  with 
infinite  gentleness. 

Patrols  arrived.  A  motor  cyclist  dashed  in 
and  delivered  an  order.  Hustling,  jostling, 
the  Frenchmen  shouldered  their  arms  and  de 
parted,  leaving  only  a  stout  fellow  with  a  short 
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pointed  nose,  whom  Toto  had  heard  them  call 
Ponsot,  and  a  little  dried  up  chap  named  La- 
fleur.  They  were  the  cooks.  Ponsot  was  the 
chef,  Lafleur  his  aid,  and  both  explained  the 
military  events  to  their  new-found  friend  who 
sat  open-mouthed  in  wonder. 

Their  regiment  had  been  in  the  thick  of  it 
since  the  very  start.  For  the  three  days  just 
past  they  had  borne  the  brunt  of  the  onslaught, 
but  now  they  had  the  Bodies  well  in  hand  and 
were  going  to  hold  them.  They'd  have  to 
pay  for  all  the  crimes  they  had  committed. 
The  Captain,  the  Adjutant,  three  Sergeants 
and  Heaven  knew  how  many  more  men  had 
been  killed,  and  would  have  to  be  avenged. 

Thus  recounting,  they  handed  a  knife  to 
Toto,  who  without  needing  any  explanation 
fell  to  peeling  potatoes,  greatly  aiding  them 
in  their  preparations  for  the  noon  day  meal. 
He  was  so  willing  and  obliging,  so  sincere  in 
his  desire  to  render  himself  useful  that  Ponsot 
was  drawn  to  him  at  once,  and  when  the  ket 
tles  had  been  set  to  boiling,  together  they  set 
out  in  search  of  some  wearing  apparel  which 
would  decently  cover  Toto's  little  shivering 
body.  In  the  ruins  of  a  farmhouse  they  un 
earthed  a  pair  of  overalls  five  sizes  too  large, 
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which  Ponsot  announced  could  be  taken  in 
and  made  to  fit  perfectly,  and  they  were  just 
about  to  turn  tailor  when  a  new  despatch  bear 
er  dashed  into  the  court  and  delivered  his  mes 
sage. 

"Ztut!"  was  Ponsot's  only  comment  on  hear 
ing  the  news.  "The  whole  regiment's  to  move 
forward.  Others  to  replace  us." 

Before  the  words  were  out  of  his  mouth  it 
seemed  as  though  the  place  were  alive  with 
men.  The  kettles  had  been  overturned,  the 
fires  extinguished  and  all  the  cooking  para 
phernalia  packed  up. 

Toto's  heart  sank ;  he  was  going  to  be  aban 
doned,  just  as  he  had  begun  to  make  friends, 
just  as  the  sensation  of  security  was  beginning 
to  bud  within  him.  He  watched  the  men  fall 
into  line,  saw  his  friends  prepare  to  take  their 
places. 

"Are  you  coming?"  called  Lafleur  in  a  half- 
encouraging,  half-sarcastic  tone. 

Toto  didn't  know  what  to  answer.  He 
looked  askance  at  Ponsot  who  shrugged  his 
shoulders,  unwilling  to  compromise  himself. 

"Better  take  him  on,  he'll  be  a  lot  of  help, 
Ponsot." 

"What'll  the  Captain  say?" 
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"Wait  until  he  says  it!  Can't  leave  the  kid 
here  to  starve,  can  we?" 

"Do  you  want  to  take  pot  luck  with  us, 
boy?" 

"Oh,  yes,  sir!" 

Toto's  accent  was  so  genuine  that  there 
was  no  doubting  it. 

"Well,  fall  in  then,  but  mind  you  don't  get 
into  the  way!" 

And  thus  Toto  joined  the  column  as  it 
marched  out  of  the  village. 

It  had  begun  to  rain.  The  wind  had  risen, 
driving  the  great  drops  into  the  child's  face, 
and  making  the  first  fallen  Autumn  leaves  ca 
per  mysteriously  about  him. 

In  no  time  the  dampness  had  penetrated  his 
meagre  covering ;  he  could  feel  a  stream  gently 
trickling  down  his  back.  The  mud  grew  thick 
er  and  deeper,  walking  became  more  and  more 
difficult.  But  what  mattered  all  that?  Were 
they  not  marching  on  to  glory,  to  the  sound  of 
the  great  guns? 

Toto  lifted  his  head.  His  new  friends  smiled 
benignly  upon  him.  His  faithful  dog  Athos 
trotted  at  his  side.  All  about  him  were  kindly, 
genial  protectors.  What  was  there  to  fear  in 
such  company? 
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Little  by  little  his  spirits  rose,  and  in  less 
than  no  time  he  had  joined  the  others  in  their 
noisy  rendering  of  a  famous  old  march  tune : 

"Aupres  de  ma  blonde, 
Quit  fait  bon,  fait  bon,  fait  bon" 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

DURING  the  week  that  followed  the  regi 
ment  changed  places  and  advanced  so  often 
and  so  rapidly  that  Toto,  whose  geographical 
education  had  been  somewhat  rudimentary, 
scarcely  knew  where  he  was.  At  length  when 
they  had  halted  several  days  in  the  same  place, 
he  gathered  that  they  were  facing  the  enemy 
trenches  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  Aisne. 
The  French  had  dug  themselves  in,  and  their 
supply  trains  and  soup  kitchens  were  located 
several  kilometres  to  their  rear,  beneath  the 
ruins  of  a  much  bombarded  village. 

Toto  and  his  companions  had  set  themselves 
up  in  a  miserable,  abandoned  farmhouse  per 
forated  by  several  large  shell  holes,  through 
which  the  ceaseless  rain  was  constantly  driven 
by  every  unfriendly  gust  of  wind.  Neverthe 
less  the  fires  burned  brightly  and  the  humid  at 
mosphere  was  penetrated  by  a  welcome  smell 
of  hot  soup  and  appetizing  food. 

There  was  plenty  to  do  for  both  men  and 
their  new  assistant,  who  never  seemed  to  have 
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an  idle  instant,  and  a  certain  spirit  of  content 
ment  and  gaiety  reigned  in  these  culinary  re 
gions.  It  was  openly  manifested  by  Lafleur, 
the  aid-cook,  who  constantly  whistled  all  the 
well-known  popular  airs  with  a  virtuosity  that 
was  little  short  of  remarkable. 

On  learning  that  Toto  hailed  from  his  be 
loved  Paris  his  joy  knew  no  bounds,  and  his 
attitude  towards  the  little  fellow  which  here 
tofore  had  been  sincerely  cordial,  now  devel 
oped  into  a  truly  deep-seated  affection. 

Lafleur  was  one  of  those  genial  humans,  who, 
born  in  the  Quartier  Montparnasse,  had  fol 
lowed  every  imaginable  career,  among  the 
more  important  being  those  of  mountebank, 
dancer  in  cafes,  and  professional  mover.  Noth 
ing  phased  him,  not  even  the  war  with  all  its 
hardships  and  sufferings.  His  unmitigated 
good  humour  was  like  a  breast-plate  between 
him  and  events,  and  the  unknown,  unforeseen 
and  unexpected  held  undeniable  charm  for  this 
true  enfant  de  Paris. 

Life  in  the  trenches,  the  ceaseless  monotonous 
sameness  of  the  soldier's  task  with  pick  and 
shovel,  would  have  bored  him  to  extinction, 
was  entirely  beyond  his  comprehension. 

"I've  got  to  move  about.    Do  something  dif- 
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ferent  all  the  time,"  he  explained.  "I'd  die  if 
I  had  to  stay  in  the  same  spot!" 

And  he  was  as  good  as  his  word,  the  daily 
trip  as  food  bearer  to  the  men  in  the  first  lines 
seeming  more  like  a  distraction  than  a  duty. 
He  seemed  to  be  a  jack  of  all  trades,  and  fur 
thermore  did  not  hesitate  about  giving  advice 
and  information  concerning  things  of  which  he 
was  entirely  ignorant.  Happily  he  possessed 
the  faculty  of  making  himself  indispensable  to 
everyone,  which  quite  atoned  for  his  rare  short 
comings.  It  was  he  who  repaired  the  bicycles 
belonging  to  the  liaison,  who  invented  an 
oven  to  keep  the  coffee  hot  in  the  trenches.  He 
possessed  the  secret  of  tanning  cat  and  rat 
skins  with  which  he  carried  on  an  illicit  com 
merce,  and  from  the  tried  out  fats  of  beef  and 
mutton  removed  from  the  meats  before  boiling 
he  made  candles  for  the  entire  company;  can 
dles  which  while  still  in  the  liquid  state  were 
skilfully  poured  into  moulds  of  his  own  device, 
which  were  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  long 
mangle  carefully  hollowed  out  in  the  centre. 
To  him  alone  were  confided  the  cherished  fuse 
tips,  which  when  melted  down  made  trench 
rings. 

Naturally,  Lafleur  tried  to  teach  Toto  how 
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to  walk  on  his  hands,  swallow  a  sword  and  do 
a  double  somersault  with  a  kit  bag  on  his  back. 
The  child  was  an  apt  pupil  and  the  two  got  on 
famously. 

At  meal  time,  when  the  soup  was  pro 
nounced  ready  to  be  delivered,  when  the  re 
ceptacles  were  lined  up  and  filled,  the  ones 
with  soup,  the  others  with  meat  and  vegetables ; 
when  the  great  round  nine-pound  loaves  had 
been  strung  on  a  stick,  and  Lafleur  and  his 
three  companions  were  loaded  and  ready  to  de 
part — 

"All  aboard  for  coal  scuttle  valley"  would 
be  his  parting  cry  as  they  set  forth  on  their 
perilous  journey. 

Once  the  meal  on  the  way  to  the  trenches, 
Ponsot  would  throw  a  fresh  log  on  the  fire, 
produce  his  pipe  and  draw  closer  to  the  wel 
come  blaze. 

"Pull  up  and  be  sociable,  old  man,"  he  would 
say  to  Toto,  "we've  a  good  hour  ahead  of  us, 
we  can  drink  our  coffee  in  peace." 

How  good  it  was!  How  comforting  that 
hot,  savoury  draught  into  which  the  little  boy 
would  dip  long  thin  slices  of  crisp  fresh-made 
toast. 

Ponsot,  as  head  cook,  did  not  go  to  the 
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trenches.  He  was  a  stout,  good-hearted  fel 
low  who  had  kept  a  grocery  store  in  a  small 
village  near  the  centre  of  France,  and  each  eve 
ning  as  he  and  Toto  sat  before  the  fire  he  was 
wont  to  discourse  upon  his  misfortunes. 

"I  was  in  the  territorials.  I  ought  not  to 
have  been  called  to  the  front  at  all.  My  right 
place  was  guarding  the  railway  tracks.  First 
I  went  to  Moulins,  then  to  Vincennes.  Then 
they  sent  me  up  for  active  service.  Now  don't 
you  believe  there  was  a  mistake  somewhere?" 

Toto  would  scratch  his  head,  knit  his  brow 
and  try  vainly  to  recall  having  heard  of  any 
similar  coincidence. 

"I'd  complain  to  the  Captain  if  I  knew  just 
what  he  could  do  with  me,  but  I  might  find  my 
self  much  worse  off  in  the  end.  This  is  a  good 
enough  company.  I  don't  mind  cooking  a  bit, 
in  fact  I  rather  like  it.  And  then  I  know  all 
the  boys  so  well  it  would  hurt  me  like  fury 
to  leave  them." 

Gradually  Toto  became  his  confidant  and 
adviser.  Ponsot's  was  a  nature  that  had  need 
of  expansion  and  comfort.  He  explained  his 
situation  thus: 

"At  home,  you  see  it's  my  wife  that's  boss. 
It  makes  things  much  easier  all  round.     But 
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when  once  you've  got  into  the  habit  it's  the 
devil  to  get  out  of  it." 

There  was  a  time  when  the  company  ac 
cused  its  chef  of  being  stupid  and  lazy.  The 
cooks  of  all  the  other  companies  had  succeeded 
in  reaching  a  neighbouring  village  and  thereby 
kept  their  men  supplied  with  tobacco,  canned 
goods,  writing  paper,  accordions  and  other 
rare  luxuries.  When  Toto  and  Lafleur  made 
this  discovery  they  immediately  decided  to 
atone  for  Ponsot's  neglect,  and  all  their  spare 
hours  were  spent  skulking  through  woods  and 
fields,  so  as  not  to  be  detected  by  the  gen 
darme  or  army  police  who  keep  strictest  watch 
to  prevent  such  delinquencies. 

Toto  and  Ponsot  would  sit  toasting  their 
soles,  awaiting  the  return  of  the  soup  bear 
ers.  Lafleur  was  invariably  the  first  to  enter 
after  his  long  pilgrimage,  and  he  would  give 
most  graphic  accounts  of  the  night's  adven 
tures,  stating  the  number  of  shells  that  missed 
him;  repeating  the  orders  and  counter-orders, 
telling  of  the  wounded  and  missing  since  the 
last  meal  was  served,  and  above  all  cursing  the 
weather  in  general,  the  mud  and  the  rain  in 
particular.  After  which  they  would  all  stretch 
out  in  the  warm  straw,  each  one  snuggling 
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down  in  a  corner  of  this  rickety  home,  con 
stantly  shaken  by  incessant  gunfire.  Above 
the  roar  could  be  heard  the  never  ceasing  tramp 
of  men  coming  and  going  from  their  billets 
in  the  cellars  of  neighbouring  ruins  which  they 
had  repaired  and  patched  up,  sure,  at  least,  of 
finding  a  dry  spot  to  sleep. 

One  evening  the  soup  was  ready  as  usual, 
and  the  four  bearers  were  preparing  to  shoul 
der  their  burden  and  depart.  Outside,  the 
rain  was  driving  in  sheets,  the  air  was  cold 
and  raw. 

"Oooo!"  shuddered  Lafleur,  cracking  the 
door  and  then  slamming  it  to  most  swiftly. 
"Talk  about  weather!  Oh,  how  I  love  the 
good  healthy  mud  of  the  trenches!"  he  sang. 

At  that  moment  a  shell  exploded  in  the  near 
distance. 

"There  they  go  again,  and  right  on  the  com 
municating  trenches,  I'll  bet." 

Then  pulling  his  helmet  down  tight  over  his 
ears: 

"There!  my  rain  and  my  shell  umbrella  is 
open.  Ready,  gentlemen!" 

And  he  stepped  aside  to  let  big  fat  Massu, 
little  Valentin  and  ruddy  Pastour,  precede  him 
into  the  darkness. 
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"After  you,  your  Highnesses!  I  trust  you 
have  forgotten  nothing!" 

The  detonations  continued,  growing  louder 
and  louder,  closer  and  closer.  The  old  shack 
fairly  rocked. 

"The  Bodies  have  got  some  dirty  trick  up 
their  sleeve,"  sighed  Ponsot,  philosophically 
drawing  out  his  pipe  and  preparing  to  light  it. 

Toto,  who  did  not  feel  equal  to  conversa 
tion,  sought  his  habitual  corner  and  shook  up 
his  bed.  His  dog  followed  close  behind  him 
and  presently  both  were  stretched  out  in  the 
straw. 

Left  alone  Ponsot  wiped  off  one  end  of  the 
rickety  table  and  from  the  depths  of  his  soldier 
kit  drew  forth  a  sheet  of  writing  paper.  Then 
after  searching  about  for  the  ink  and  the  pen, 
he  commenced  a  letter,  which  at  the  price  of 
much  effort  and  actual  manual  labour,  he 
wrote  each  evening  to  his  faithful  wife. 

Toto  too  would  have  liked  to  write,  but  to 
whom?  Where  were  all  those  who  loved  him, 
on  whom  he  had  so  unstintingly  lavished  his 
affection?  What  had  become  of  them?  He 
would  lie  for  hours,  his  eyes  wide  open,  plunged 
in  deep  meditation,  his  little  heart  aching  and 
burning  with  tender  memories.  Then  at  length 
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from  his  childish  bosom  would  issue  a  deep- 
drawn  pathetic  sigh. 

Ponsot's  pen  had  stopped  in  the  middle  of 
his  laborious  scratching.  He  turned  his  head 
and  called  over  to  Toto: 

"I  was  just  telling  the  old  lady  that  you 
sent  your  kindest  regards,  and  that  you'll  be 
glad  to  make  her  acquaintance.  Listen,  I'll 
read  you  what  I've  said." 

At  that  instant  the  door  burst  open  and  Val 
entin's  livid  face  appeared  in  the  aperture. 

"Done  for!  The  boys  are  all  done  for!"  he 
gasped,  growing  even  paler  and  staggering 
into  the  room. 

"Wounded?  Are  you  wounded?"  cried 
Ponsot. 

"Oh,  it's  nothing,  only  some  splinters  in  my 
hand." 

Ponsot  quickly  produced  a  roll  of  gauze  and 
commenced  bandaging  his  friend,  carefully 
smearing  the  open  wounds  with  tincture  of 
iodine. 

"What  happened  the  dinner?" 

"The  bread  and  the  vegetables  are  gone.  I 
had  the  soup  and  the  meat.  I  brought  them 
back,  they're  out  there,"  he  motioned  towards 
the  door. 
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Ponsot  scratched  his  head. 

"The  boys  can't  fight  without  food,"  at  last 
he  ejaculated.  "So  much  the  worse  for  us. 
I'll  explain  it  all  to  the  Captain.  There's  more 
bread  here,  had  an  extra  ration  to-day.  Some 
macaroni  and  a  little  cold  meat  too.  It's  up  to 
us  to  get  it  to  them,  can't  let  them  starve  out 
there." 

When  all  had  been  prepared  anew,  the  two 
men  took  up  their  burdens.  But  Valentin  had 
overestimated  his  resistance.  He  suddenly 
grew  livid  again,  and  his  eyes  stared  out 
straight  ahead  of  him. 

"Hold  on  there!  Sit  down  quick!"  cried  Pon 
sot,  "There!  No!  Lie  down!  That  would  be 
better!" 

And  unshouldering  his  burden  he  went  over 
to  a  cupboard  from  which  he  produced  a  flask 
and  poured  out  a  drink  of  brandy. 

"Here,  take  this.  It  will  brace  you  up." 
Valentin  drank  and  sought  to  regain  his  feet 
but  fell  back  limp  on  the  straw. 

"No,  no,  there's  no  use,  you're  not  strong 
enough  to  do  it.  Don't  try." 

"But  you  never  on  earth  can  carry  the  load 
alone." 

"Don't  you  worry  about  me,  I'll  find  a  way." 
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"Monsieur  Ponsot,"  begged  Toto  stepping 
forward,  "I'd  love  to  go  with  you.  I'm  strong. 
I'll  take  the  meat  tins." 

Valentin  protested. 

"No,  no,  don't  let  the  kid  do  it.  It's  not 
right  to  let  a  child  expose  his  life!" 

Ponsot  scratched  his  head  anew. 

"I — I "  he  murmured. 

But  Toto  had  already  laid  hold  of  the  meat 
tins  and  hurried  out  the  door,  a  roguish  laugh 
rippling  from  his  lips. 

The  chef  followed  close  behind  him.  To 
gether  they  entered  the  communicating  trench 
es  and  were  soon  floundering  in  the  mud. 
Ponsot  now  took  the  lead. 

"Not  a  word,"  he  whispered  as  he  passed 
the  child,  "and  stick  close  to  my  heels." 

The  bombardment  seemed  to  have  grown 
less  intense. 

Five  hundred  yards  further  on  Ponsot 
halted. 

"There!  there  they  are,"  he  whispered,  "or 
what's  left  of  them.  Poor  fellows !  Don't  fall 
over  them." 

Toto's  heart  seemed  to  rise  to  his  lips.  The 
rain  pattered  down  unceasingly.  The  night 
was  black  and  hopeless.  He  was  suddenly 
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seized  with  fear.  But  straining  his  every  nerve 
he  stiffened  up  and  passed  the  ghastly  spot. 

A  bright  light  followed  by  a  deafening  ex 
plosion  lit  up  the  darkness  some  three  hun 
dred  yards  ahead  of  them. 

"Well,  I'll  be  hanged!"  exclaimed  Ponsot. 
"Trench  torpedoes  at  this  time  of  night!  That 
will  make  things  pleasant  for  us!" 

Nevertheless  he  continued  his  way. 

The  mud  was  so  sticky  and  slimy  that  Toto 
had  great  difficulty  raising  each  foot  to  ad 
vance  another  step.  His  legs  became  heavier 
and  heavier  and  he  had  hard  work  to  keep  up 
with  his  companion  who  seemed  fairly  to  stride 
ahead.  The  little  lad  was  half  dead  with  fa 
tigue.  But  Monsieur  Ponsot  had  said  they 
must  hurry!  Yet,  in  spite  of  his  willing  mind 
there  came  a  moment  when  his  body  refused  to 
go  any  further. 

Then  two  new  explosions,  much  nearer  this 
time,  rent  the  air.  Their  violence  was  terrific 
and  Toto  stood  petrified,  his  head  in  a  whirl, 
not  knowing  just  where  he  was  or  just  what 
to  do.  At  that  instant  it  seemed  as  though 
an  immense  hot  wind  caught  him  up,  whirled 
him  about  and  then  precipitated  him  face 
downward  in  the  mud.  He  had  the  sensation 
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of  being  dead.  It  seemed  as  though  he  could 
not  move,  was  incapable  of  an  effort.  But  the 
sound  of  a  human  groan  brought  him  to  him 
self. 

"Monsieur  Ponsot,"  he  called,  surprised  at 
his  own  voice,  astonished  at  not  being  wounded. 
He  lunged  forward  a  few  steps  and  then 
tripped  over  something.  His  friend's  body ! 
Righting  his  position  he  bent  over  and  sought 
to  find  the  man's  face. 

"I'm  hit,  got  it  right  in  the  stomach,"  mum 
bled  the  chief  cook.  "Too  bad,  no  luck!  We 
were  so  close,  too.  Try  to  reach  the  dug-out 
and  send  me  the  stretcher  bearers.  Have  you 
still  got  the  meat?" 

"Yes." 

"Good!  Then  go  ahead  with  it.  Be  quick, 
that's  a  good  boy!" 

Gathering  up  his  every  remaining  force, 
Toto  prepared  to  make  a  supreme  effort. 
How  he  battled  against  that  loathesome  mud 
that  seemed  to  want  to  suck  him  down  and 
smother  him.  Each  step  added  a  new  weight 
to  the  already  too  heavy  load,  and  he  stag 
gered  so  that  at  times  he  was  able  to  keep  his 
balance  but  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  When 
at  length  it  seemed  as  though  further  prog- 
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ress  were  hopeless,  a  thin  gleam  of  light  shone 
out  from  a  crack  and  gladdened  his  sinking 
heart.  The  dug-out !  There — ten  paces  ahead 
of  him.  He  had  reached  his  goal!  Just  one 
more  effort  and  all  would  be  over. 

A  ghastly  light  streaked  the  sky;  a  deafen 
ing,  thundering,  head- splitting  noise,  a  ter 
rific  push  from  behind  and  once  again  Toto 
lay  flat  on  his  face  in  the  mud,  his  temples 
throbbing  as  though  they  would  burst.  But  he 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  reach  his  destination, 
and  nothing  should  prevent  him.  Raising  him 
self  on  his  hands  he  sought  to  stand  erect,  but 
his  right  leg  felt  queer,  half  asleep — oh,  so 
heavy.  Had  he  strength  enough  to  drag  it 
out  of  that  slime?  And  still  the  little  crack 
of  light  gleamed  brightly  not  ten  paces  away. 
He  could  hear  voices. 

With  a  superhuman  effort  Toto  rose  to  his 
feet.  Gathering  up  the  meat  tins,  he  hobbled 
the  few  steps  that  separated  him  from  the 
ladder,  openly  groaning  with  the  pain  caused 
by  his  leg.  As  he  reached  the  coveted  spot  and 
put  his  foot  on  the  top  step,  his  head  grew 
light  with  joy  and  satisfaction;  suddenly 
everything  whirled  in  front  of  him.  Toppling 
forward  he  lost  his  balance  and  fell. 
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"What  in  the  name  of  Heaven  is  this?" 
called  a  masculine  voice.  In  an  instant  the  sol 
diers  had  reached  the  spot. 

The  child  opened  his  eyes,  and  as  in  answer 
to  the  question,  whispered: 

"It's  the  meat  and  the  bread!  Ponsot  is 
wounded  out  there  in  the  connecting  trench. 
Send  out  the  stretcher  bearers !" 

Then  everything  grew  dark  and  he  knew  no 
more. 
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"ARE  you  sure  he  won't  remain  lame,  doc 
tor?" 

"Absolutely  certain,  Sister.  The  worst  is 
over  now.  He'll  be  convalescent  in  less  than 
a  month,  I  feel  sure." 

"God  be  praised,"  answered  the  first  speaker 
in  clear  crystalline  tones. 

Where  was  he?  Whose  was  that  familiar 
voice?  It  sounded  like  Sister  St.  Agnes',  but 
she  had  been  killed.  Then  he  too  was  dead 
— or  was  it  all  an  ugly  dream? 

A  soft  gentle  hand  was  fondly  caressing  his 
forehead. 

Toto  opened  his  eyes. 

"Sister  St.  Agnes,"  he  murmured  feebly, 
"Sister  St.  Agnes,  is  it  you?" 

"Yes,  dear,  I'm  here.     Yes,  Victor." 

She  approached  and  leaned  over  him.  As 
she  did  so  Toto  saw  that  her  arm  was  in  a 
sling. 

"Then  they  didn't  kill  you !  Oh,  Sister,  they 
didn't!"  cried  the  little  boy,  flinging  his  arms 
around  her  neck. 
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"Why  of  course  not,  nor  you  either!  And 
do  you  know  it  was  the  French  soldiers  who 
drove  them  out  of  our  village.  You're  going 
to  get  well  very  quickly  so  you  can  come  back 
with  us,  aren't  you  now?  Look,  just  see  who's 
come  to  visit  you!" 

Toto  could  hardly  believe  his  eyes.  Mon 
sieur  and  Madame  Badin. 

The  good  woman  literally  covered  him  with 
caresses,  weeping  copiously  all  the  while. 

"Oh,  my  poor  child!  my  poor  dear  boy — 
what  a  hero  you  are!"  she  sobbed. 

She  and  Monsieur  Badin  had  scarce  been 
refugees  twenty-four  hours  when  they  learned 
of  the  German  advance,  and  the  honest  soul 
had  been  seized  with  frightful  remorse  at  hav 
ing  abandoned  the  little  boy.  Ordinarily  she 
was  a  very  just  person,  but  under  the  circum 
stances  she  could  not  refrain  from  reproach 
ing  her  husband,  who  though  exceedingly  pa 
tient,  was  unable  to  control  his  temper. 

No,  it  was  her  fault.  All  her  fault!  There 
was  no  denying  that.  It  had  been  her  idea 
from  the  very  start.  At  length  she  understood, 
though  it  was  a  long  time  before  she  would 
admit  it. 

"What  have  we  done!  What  have  we  done! 
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What  wicked  people  we  are,"  she  would  moan 
for  days  at  a  time. 

And,  thereupon  Monsieur  Badin  had  writ 
ten  to  all  the  authorities  in  search  of  news 
of  the  little  lad.  During  three  long  months 
he  had  written  two  or  three  letters  every  day, 
his  list  beginning  with  the  President  of  the 
Republic  and  ending  with  His  Holiness  the 
Pope — not  forgetting  the  King  of  Spain  and 
the  Belgian  monarch,  who  was  himself  a  refu 
gee  at  Compiegne. 

At  length  an  official  document  reached  them. 
It  stated  that  a  child  corresponding  to  their 
description  had  been  grievously  wounded  and 
was  being  cared  for  at  a  hospital  near  the 
front,  of  which  the  address  was  enclosed.  Al 
most  at  the  same  time  another  official  letter 
announced  that  the  boy's  father  had  made  the 
Supreme  Sacrifice  for  his  country  while  fight 
ing  in  Lorraine. 

"Well,  then,  we'll  adopt  him,  legally  adopt 
him,"  exclaimed  Monsieur  Badin. 

"Oh,  Joseph,  how  wonderful!"  gasped  his 
wife,  falling  into  his  arms,  and  the  brave  old 
souls  wept  on  each  other's  shoulder. 

"And  we'll  send  him  to  college." 

"Yes,  of  course,  Joseph,"  sniffled  Madame 
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Badin,  "and  he'll  be  a  notary  or  a  doctor." 

"Or  an  officer,"  put  in  Monsieur  Badin. 

They  almost  had  a  family  quarrel  over  To- 
to's  probable  future.  But  time  forbade,  they 
had  to  hurry  to  catch  their  train. 

At  Toto's  bedside  they  found  Sister  St. 
Agnes,  who  had  set  out  to  locate  him,  and  who 
had  preceded  them  by  a  few  hours. 

The  little  boy's  eyes  wandered  joyfully  from 
one  loved  face  to  the  other.  He  could  hardly 
believe  it  was  all  true.  Then  suddenly  he  re 
membered  the  watch  and  his  countenance  grew 
dark  and  worried.  Remorse  tortured  him  too. 

"Monsieur  Badin,"  he  gulped;  "Monsieur 
Badin,  they  took  your  watch." 

And  still  very  feeble,  upset  by  so  much  emo 
tion,  he  fainted. 

The  nurse,  fearing  for  lier  patient,  sent 
the  visitors  away,  and  when  Toto  again  opened 
his  eyes  and  did  not  see  the  familiar  faces 
he  became  terrified. 

"Now,  then,  be  a  good  boy.  Don't  get  ex 
cited,"  cooed  the  nurse.  "They'll  all  come 
back  to-morrow,  and  the  next  day — and  every 
day  until  you  get  well,  and  they  can  take  you 
home  with  them.  There,  there,  now  go  to 
sleep,  so  you  will  get  well  sooner." 
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Life  finds  admirable  unlimited  resources 
within  a  healthy,  joyous  little  being  like  Toto. 

"Well,  we  saved  you  after  all,  old  chap, 
didn't  we?"  exclaimed  the  doctor  a  few  days 
later  as  he  bandaged  the  injured  leg.  "For  a 
time  it  looked  as  though  you  didn't  like  our 
company — wanted  to  see  what  the  other  side 
was  like.  But  now  we've  got  you  safe,  you 
must  hurry  up  and  get  well  so  you  can  go  to 
school.  France  needs  soldiers  like  you!" 

Victor's  neighbours  in  the  ward  were,  on 
one  side,  a  little  Parisian  poilu  who  had  had 
one  leg  amputated,  and  on  the  other  an  Ara 
bian  who  smoked  cigarettes  all  day  long.  Both 
were  good  friends  of  the  little  boy — as  were 
indeed  the  head  nurse,  the  doctor — in  fact, 
almost  all  the  occupants  of  the  ward — sick  or 
well.  Toto  loved  them  individually  and  col 
lectively,  jesting  with  them  and  introducing 
them  to  Monsieur  and  Madame  Badin,  who 
ruined  themselves  buying  cigarettes  for  their 
boy's  friends. 

Sister  St.  Agnes  had  been  obliged  to  leave 
as  soon  as  Toto  was  pronounced  out  of  danger. 
Her  own  hospital  had  need  of  her  services,  and 
the  Mother  Superior  had  called  her  home. 

Toto's  progress  was  rapid  and  when  he  got 
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to  the  convalescent  stage,  it  made  giant  strides. 

"You'll  get  thirty  days'  convalescence  in  a 
hospital  in  the  interior,  and  a  month's  furlough 
before  you'll  have  to  report  at  the  regimental 
depot,"  the  boys  in  all  the  beds  would  laugh 
ingly  inform  him. 

Life  rolled  on,  easily,  happily.  Madame 
Badin  brought  him  real  books  full  of  wonder 
ful  pictures,  and  never  failed  to  have  some 
new  sweetmeat  in  her  pocket.  Her  lemon 
drops  were  delicious,  and  her  milk  chocolate 
nothing  short  of  heavenly.  Monsieur  Badin 
would  sit  and  discourse  on  his  projects  for 
future  shooting  parties,  and  once  he  came  in 
bringing  a  much-washed,  much-harnessed  shep 
herd  dog  which  nearly  went  wild  at  the  sight 
of  his  little  master. 

"Athos!" 

Toto's  joy  knew  no  bounds! 

One  morning  the  nurses  came  earlier  than 
usual  to  change  his  bandage.  After  that  came 
his  bath,  and  most  particular  pains  were  taken 
when  combing  his  hair.  His  toilet  completed, 
he  was  lifted  into  a  kind  of  wagonette  with 
rubber  tired  wheels,  and  pillows  in  profusion 
were  stuffed  behind  his  back.  He  was  sitting 
up  for  the  first  time.  A  soft  cover  was  thrown 
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over  his  feet,  and  a  hot  water  bottle  hidden 
beneath  it.  For  a  moment  he  fancied  that  they 
were  going  to  operate  on  him  again.  So  he 
gathered  up  all  his  courage  to  be  brave,  even 
though  he  should  miss  the  concert — for  at  that 
moment  he  could  hear  the  joyous  strains  of  a 
military  band  which  was  entering  the  court 
yard. 

His  wagonette  reached  the  head  of  the  stairs 
and  two  attendants  lifted  it  up  and  started 
downward  with  great  care  and  precaution. 
Surely  this  was  not  the  way  to  the  operating 
room. 

Down,  down,  they  went.  Two  long  flights, 
and  then  they  wheeled  him  along  the  great 
glass  enclosed  porch,  right  out  into  the  court 
yard,  whose  four  sides  were  bordered  with 
troops  under  arms.  The  band  was  stationed 
beneath  the  clock  tower,  and  Toto  could  see 
the  flag  unfurled  and  swinging  in  the  wind 
right  near  it. 

A  line  of  wounded  men  was  drawn  up  in 
the  middle  of  the  court.  Towards  one  end  of 
that  line  Toto's  attendant  wheeled  him. 

He  was  the  very  last  one  to  arrive  and  found 
himself  next  to  a  stretcher  on  which  lay  a  much 
bandaged  form.  Presently  the  bandaged  one 
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made  a  sign  to  Toto.  The  little  boy  didn't 
seem  to  recognise  him. 

"Bon  jour,  Victor"  whispered  the  man. 

"Ponsot!  Monsieur  Ponsot!" 

At  that  moment  a  command  rang  out.  The 
band  struck  up  the  Marseillaise,  and  the  Gen 
eral  entered  the  courtyard  followed  by  his 
staff. 

The  officers  halted  and  saluted.  Then  the 
flags  advanced  in  front  of  the  little  line  of 
wounded  heroes  offering  the  country's  salute 
to  all  those  who  had  suffered  for  her. 

ffAu  drapeau!"  commanded  the  General 
drawing  his  sword. 

The  bugle  sounded  and  the  troops  presented 
arms. 

Then  the  General,  beginning  at  the  head  of 
the  line  with  the  blind  Colonel,  decorated  each 
wounded  man  in  turn,  while  his  ordonnance  of 
ficer  mentioned  their  citations. 

"Lenoir,  Victor  Fra^ois,"  he  read  in  clear 
resonant  tones.  "Under  an  intense  bombard 
ment  carried  food  to  the  troops  that  had  adopt 
ed  him.  Grievously  wounded  in  the  perform 
ance  of  this  duty,  he  valiantly  continued  on  his 
way,  finally  attaining  his  end  after  giving 
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proof  of  admirable  courage  and  devotion  for 
so  young  a  child." 

The  General  leaned  over  and  pinned  a  Croix 
de  Guerre  on  Toto's  heaving  breast,  and  as 
he  had  done  to  Ponsot  and  the  others,  he  held 
out  his  hand  and  squeezed  Toto's  warmly  with 
in  his  own.  Then  the  pathetic  little  figure 
gripping  him,  he  stooped  and  embraced  the 
child  on  either  cheek;  the  boy  felt  something 
warm  and  damp  trickling  down  his  face. 

Toto  was  furious,  fancying  that  he  had  been 
unable  to  control  his  own  emotions,  never 
dreaming  for  an  instant  that  a  full-fledged 
General  on  commanded  service  might  be  ca 
pable  of  such  a  weakness. 
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